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Reception and Visiting Toilettes. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Recertion Dress. Dress of pink 
taffeta, with low corsage and short sleeves, trim- 
med with three flounces, occupying a space of 
about twelve inches. Over-skirt of black gauze, 
bordered with deep lace, which is surmounted 
by three rows of black velvet ribbon, the upper 
and under row being edged with narrow fringe. 
The over-skirt is slashed on each side, with the 
lace extending upward on each side of the open- 
ing. Princesse tunic of the same gauze, trim- 
med like the over-skirt, with the exception of 
the lace, and slashed at the sides, with a large 
black satin bow at the top of the opening. The 
high corsage is cut on the tunic. Long gauze 
sleeves. Pink coral comb. 

Fig. 2.—Visit1na Dress. Dress of Alex- 
andra blue taffeta, trimmed with a flounce sur- 
mounted by three narrow bouillonnés and a ruche 
made of a double strip of silk, and set on up- 
right. Mantelet of the same material as the 
dress, and trimmed with a flounce and wide lace. 
The ends of the mantelet are crossed in front, 
then carried back and fastened behind; these 
ends are not trimmed with lace. ‘The mantelet 
is looped up in the middle of the back by a large 
bow. Bonnet of black tulle and lace with long 
barbs ; with a large rose at the side. 








TO-MORROW. 
Say, oh, swallow! say ; 
The year is on the wane, 
The golden sheaves are gathered, and the day 
Comes drooping to its end in the even’s chilly rain. 
The autumn mists arise 
To hide the ruddy sun; 
The dew all heavy lies 
On dead leaves, crisp and dun— 
To soothe our wintry sorrow, 
Wilt thou come again to-morrow? 


Fly, oh, swallow, fly! 
The morrow of the year 
Can never come to us while thou art nigh ; 
With thee the tender gleamings of the golden time appear. 
The roving stream must bear 
The ice-grip in its flow ; 
The widowed earth must wear 
Her flower wreath in snow, 
Ere thou canst soothe our sorrow, 
And the spring-time be “to-morrow.” 
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Te Our next Number will contain a Double 
Pattern Sheet, with a rich variety of full-sized Pat- 
terns for LADIES’ WINTER CLOAKS; fogether with 
Cloak Trimmings, etc., etc. Children’s Cloaks will 
appear in the following Supplement Number. 





FEMALE EXTRAVAGANCE. 


T is the fashion just now to attribute all the 
evils of the day to the manifold extrava- 
gances of women. Since the clever Mr. Anony- 
mous drew the picture of the *‘ Girl of the Pe- 
riod,” his conception has been taken as the type 
of modern women, and changes have been rung 
on the text till our dinned ears can scarcely dis- 
tinguish fact from fiction. One or two of the 
errors which have come to be accepted amidst 
this confusion may as well be pointed out. 

First, it is safe to say that wives very seldom 
ruin their husbands. In these days of colossal 
fortunes, made and lost in an hour, gigantic 
speculations, and visionary projects of all sorts, 
to say nothing of clubs, iast horses, racing, 
gambling, and kindred amusements, the mon- 
ey that the most extravagant woman can squan- 
der on her personal adornment, after all, counts 
for little compared with that of the masculine 
extravagance which she sees around her. Seta 
spendthrift man and woman side by side, and 
the prodigality of the latter is but a drop in the 
bneket as compared with that of the former. 
‘The brother of the young girl who finds an al- 
lowance of a thousand a year insufficient for 
dress, will probably grumble at five thousand 
for pocket-money. ‘The woman who sees her 
husband, brothers, or sons scattering money by 
handfuls, in business or pleasure, soon accus- 
toms herself to think that so small a leak as 
her own expenditures can not matter much, 
and that if the ship finally goes down, she will 
at least have saved something from the wreck. 
When a merchant prince fails—and it is this 
sinall class alone whose wives and daughters 
have it in their power to indulge in the marvel- 
ous prodigality so often quoted—it will gener- 
aliy be found that this prodigality has not been 
the real cause of their downfall, however plaus- 
ible it may be to make the assertion. 

This is not said to encourage foolish girls 
and frivolous women in wasting their substance 
on jewels and laces, or in making themselves 
ridiculous by Grecian bends, stilted shoulders, 
and grotesque chignons, but only to defend jus- 
tice, and put the blame where it belongs. The 
igea that this class is to be taken as an expo- 
nent of modern women.is equally unjust, It 
may represent what is called * society”—that 
is, certain close 


call themselves the world, and all outside their 
circles nobodies, sneer at intellect as prosy, and 
labor as degrading, especially in women, and 
estimate persons by their wealth, dress, equi- 
page, fashion, and capacity for small talk. But 
by what right are these cliques regarded as 
representative types? No one is found therein 





corporations in large cities who 





, Who has a capacity for aught above fashionable \ tress him at night. I have heard a great deal 


gossip and the intricacies of the German. What , of that kind of valuable inform...‘on during my 


man or woman of any intellect whatever could 
be content to feed on the husks found in fash- 
ionable drawing-rooms? ‘The truth is, the real 
leaders of the world, both men and women, turn 
their backs with scorn on the so-called “so- 
ciety” as a pestilence which devours time, en- 
ergy, and money, without rendering any equiva- 
lent beyond mere ceremony, and in which there 
is so little of real acquaintance that cards often 
eontinue to be sent to persons for years after 
their death, their names not happening to have 
been erased from the visiting-book of their so- 
called friends, 

Back of these few hundred fashionable Pa- 
riahs lie millions of earnest, thoughtful, provi- 
dent women, who are pained and scandalized by 
the diatribes indiscriminately launched against 
their sex. These are the true modern women, 
whose families form the bone and sinew of the 
land. Life to them is something more than a 
pastime. They have nothing in common with 
the fast women who make such fine targets for 
would-be wits. They inform themselves about 
their husbands’ affairs—when they will let them, 
worse luck for them if they do not. Having 
earned their exact income they adjust their 
needs to it with wonderful accuracy. They 
manage their household with economy, Their 
tasteful but inexpensive wardrobe they fashion 
as far as may be with their hands or under their 
eye, pere.iance by the aid of our own Bazar, 
for it is this class that chiefly benefits by our 
efforts. And we will say here that if a com- 
parison is instituted between their dress and 
that of their husbands, the result will not be 
very unequal. They train up their children 
to a life of honor and usefulness, and have time 
enough left to read the current literature, and 
form intelligent opinions on the questions of 
the day. Or if unmarried, instead of leading 
a purposeless life, they seek some fitting avoca- 
tion by which to secure an independence, en- 
noble existence, and raise themselves above the 
rank of drones. Such are the average modern 
women as we have found them, and we counsel 
our friends the reviewers to seek their acquaint- 
ance. 








POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 


T is not necessary to urge the importance of 

a general knowledge of physiology. No one 
can hesitate to recoggnize the value of a science 
which explains the mode in which the various 
organs of the living body perform those func- 
tions essential to health and life. We have all 
a complicated machine to take charge of, which, 
if we do not study physiology so as to under- 
stand the vital mechanism and its operations, 
is sure to become deranged, with the certain 
result of disease and premature death. We 
have always, as the readers of th. Bazar will 
bear witness, done our utmost to commend this 
science to popular acceptation, and shall con- 
tinue to do so, being thoroughly persuaded of 
its importance as a branch of general educa- 
tion. We also naturally sympathize with the 
efforts of others in the same direction, and ac- 
cordingly welcome the little work of Professor 
Dalton. His ‘‘Treatise on Physiology and 
Hygiene for Schools, Families, and Colleges” 
is excellently adapted to its purpose of in- 
structing pupils and general readers who have 
no previous knowledge of medical subjects, 
The book, though containing but a few short 
pages, is so comprehensive as to embrace the 
whole outline of the science, and to give all 
the information necessary to any one but the 
professional student. The style is remarkably 
condensed, but precise and clear, and leaves 
nothing vague to puzzle the unscientific read- 
er. The questions annexed to each chapter 
and the glossary at the end of the book will 
facilitate its use in schools and colleges. The 
well-drawn figures and diagrams by the accu- 
rate hand of Professor Dalton himself, which 
are liberally scattered over the pages, attract 
the eye at once by their appropriateness of il- 
lustration, and will be found of essential serv- 
ice to every reader and student, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
On * Fast” Women. 

Y DEAR MRS. TRINKARD, — When 

you stepped into the cars at Peanut sta- 

tion on Thursday morning last I watched you 
with a great deal of interest; for—excuse me 
—you were young and pretty, and I am too old 
a traveler not to be grateful for such favors. 
Probably you remember me as the elderly gen- 
tleman next the window who was reading the 
newspaper. It was but a deception—or, let me 
say, it was an illusion of yours; for, as usual, I 
was merely intrenched behind the sheet, and 
was pursuing my study of man and woman. I 
am very far from saying that hat is always and 
necessarily a superior study to that of the news- 
papers. I much prefer to read what a thought- 
ful and accomplished man writes upon the Span- 
ish question, or upon the chalk cliffs, or upon 
the last good book, than to hear Mr. Smith tell 
Mr. Jones that he has sold two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth more in Peanut this year than he 
did last, or Mr. Jones tell Mr. Smith that he can 
never eat boiled pork, because it is sure to dis- 





many journeys, but there is information in the | 
newspaper witich I find more edifying. 

But on Thursday morning when I saw you 
come into the car the newspaper ceased to be 
interesting. Will you forgive me, dear Mrs. 
Trinkard—for such I learned from the conduct- 
or is your name—that as I observed you I had 
all kinds of pleasant fancies about you; that I 
wondered who Trinkard was, and how he came 
to be so lucky; and whether he deserved such 
a charming fortune as you; and how gladly the 
good fellow, if he were at all worthy of you, 
surrendered himself to the sweet influences 
which you diffused about his life. Indeed, you 
had hardly seated yourself before I was con- 
templating as pretty a romance as you have read 
for a long time, and it was all made out of your 
pretty face and your pleasant ways. But it did 
not immediately occur to me that the youth 
who accompanied you was Trinkard. Indeed, 
I scarcely thought of him. But immediately 
upon the happy opening and rapid progress of 
my romance he said something, or did some- 
thing—I am sure I don’t know what—and then 
the astounding truth dawned upon me that this 
was the hero of my romance, and I began to 
tremble for the effect of the sweet influences 
of which I had been dreaming. 

There is a very impertinent line in Tenny- 
son’s Locksley Hall which began to jingle in 
my memory as I looked at Trinkard—‘‘as the 
husband is the wife is.” And I began in turn 
to peer at you more curiously than you would 
have permitted could you have seen me as I 
saw you, to try to discover some sign of the 
truth of the poet’s semi-cynical sentiment. But 
I defy any body to see any thing more in Trink- 
ard, at least upon so sudden an inspection, than 
a self-indulgent man ; a lover of good eating and 
drinking and fast horses; a man whose mind 
lies utterly fallow—for even the smallest farms 
are sometimes left uncultivated. I suppose 
Trinkard to be a broker in Wall Street, a gam- 
bler in stocks, a waiter upon the Providence of 
Broad Street, a sensual man, or a man of the 
senses entirely; and as I observed him more 
closely the lines of Locksley Hall jingled at a 
tremendous rate through my memory. Just at 
their loudest ring Bob Guano, whom we all know 
in town, came through the car in his peculiar 
way, which is an insult to every body, and spoke 
to you as if you had been rather a fine pointer 
or setter. Why does the society of to-day tol- 
erate such manners as Bob Guano’s? For my 
part, although I hope that I am a tolerant and 
catholic traveler through the world, I have an 
immense sympathy with old Mr. Hotspur, who 
told Bob Guano that if he dared to speak to 
one of his daughters he would horsewhip him. 

But, my dear Mrs. Trinkard, imagine my 
amazement when, before he had had a chance 
to do more than nod and wink, you—you, of 
whom I had been cherishing such pretty fancies, 
said to him: 

** Good-morning, Mr. Guano; why didn’t you 
come up last evening? I had the terrapin ready, 
and all the liquors in the house. Jim has some 
of the best brandy and whisky you ever tasted, 
and I could have made you such a rum-punch 
or gin-sling!” 

Jim, by which name I understood Trinkard 
to be designated, smiled proudly, as if there 
was a wife worth having. But how shall I de- 
scribe the voice in which you said this—so 
coarse and loud—and the impression of your- 
self which you made upon my mind? Perhaps 
you think I am a teetotaler, or an emissary of 
Father Mathew or Neal Dow. But I am not. 
I am merely an elderly personage who does not 
disdain his glass of sherry, and who am by no 
means classed as an ascetic. 

It was not so much the words you used as 
the tone of your voice and the vision which 
that tone and the appearance of Trinkard and 
my knowledge of Bob Guano instantly evoked. 
It was a vision of what is called a ‘‘ fast” house- 
hold, My fancies of you and yours curiously 
changed. I saw you and a company of Bob 
Guanos of both sexes loudly joking and going 
off to see the Grande Duchesse. I saw you re- 
turning toward midnight and sitting down to 
supper, humming snatches of the opera, you and 
the other ladies making slings and punches for 
the male Guanos, drinking yourselves also, and 
presently not refusing to light a cigar and to 
smoke, while the men sang a little louder, and 


the jests became a little broader—indeed, until ' 


the men, or some of them, were more or less 
tipsy; and the ladies, or some of them, in the 
same condition. I saw extravagance, reckless- 
ness, folly, “As the husband is the wife is.” 
As he becomes more boorish and sensual and 
self-indulgent, so does she. 

And you think that this is a fine thing, that 
it is sucking the orange, squeezing the honey- 
drop out of life, and enjoying yourself with a 
hey slap-bang. My dear young woman, you 
were never so cruelly mistaken in your life. 
This is merely the stale old attempt to re- 
produce the demi-monde in what is called rep- 
utable society. It is the ridiculous old effort 
to square the circle, to eat the cake of sensual 
pleasure and have the cake of virtue. You 
can’t do it. Nobody ever did it. The Rue 
Breda you have heard is a very, very some- 


Paris. My dear young woman, the Rue Breda 
is a street in which you may see done with spir- 
it and sparkle what is done in a very clumsy 
and dull way in the Rue Trinkard. The idea 
of life is quite as lofty over the sea as in the spot 
named nearer home. I say if young married or 
single women among us want to imitate lo- 
rettes, let them expect the consideration due 
to lorettes. I say again, that I don’t wonder 
old Hotspur threatened Bob Guano with a 
horsewhip. Old Ned Hotspur is not a fool, 
and he knows that he needn’t go to Paris to see 
the Rue Breda and its inhabitants, Don’t mis- 
understand my warmth, dear Mrs. Trinkard. I 
do not say that you are a lorette—Heaven for- 
bid! But I do distinctly say that the tone of 
your life is not essentially superior to that of the 
Parisian rue. I say distinctly that the kind of 
respect for your sex which Bob Guano learned 
in the Rue Breda is not heightened or purified 
in the Rue Trinkard. 

Last year my most excellent friend the rec- 
tor of —well, why should I mention it ?— 
preached a sermon from one of the Command- 
ments, It was a tremendous sermon. ‘There 
were people in his parish who said that they 
were shocked and grieved, that they had not 
supposed the Doctor would ever do such a thing, 
and so on, in an endless drip of that weary 
twaddle which usually follows a good, honest 
purification of the moral atmosphere. The 
Doctor preached from the Commandment, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, and he fired straight 
at his most fashionable congregation a solid 
shot of declaration that to marry for money was 
to violate the Commandment. Do you won- 
der that Mrs. Dives, who at the age of twenty 
had espoused Dives at sixty-five, and Mrs. Go- 
rilla, who had devoted her daughter Jane at 
the same age to old Midas, were shocked and 
grieved, and were ready to expire with mortifi- 
cation at the Doctor’s extraordinary conduct ? 

Well, my dear Mrs, Trinkard, this thing is 
going on all the time. In the most flagrant 
cases we speak of it and shrug our shoulders, 
Jane Gorilla marries the long-eared Midas. 
Do you suppose any human being does not know 
that she marries him for money? Would she 
marry him if he were poor? And when she 
marries him for money she sells herself, does 
she not? Very well, what do they do in the 
Rue Breda? Nowif youand I go to the maison 
Midas, and have roystering little suppers after 
the roystering little opera of the Grande Du- 
chesse, and we all drink and smoke and talk 
whisky and tobacco talk, do you mean to tell 
me that I have not had a little orgy in the Rue 
Breda? Names don’t change things. If I had 
arrived yesterday from ‘‘fast life” in Paris, 
from the demi-monde and the rest of it, and 
had landed in Mrs, Midas’s drawing-room, I 
should have quoted the Latin grammar, and 
the motto of the old Albion, Calum non animum 
mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 

My dear little woman, I hear you say, with 
amazement, ‘‘ Why! we are not really bad!” 
Excuse me, but you are. Such a life is neces- 
sarily bad, It wastes money, time, mind, health, 
life, soul, It is a degrading process. You are 
becoming meaner and more selfish all the time. 
You are learning to despise all pure and beau- 
tiful ideals. And what I complain of is, that 
you are justifying the melancholy line of the 
poet. Instead of lifting this poor Trinkard 
out of his tobacco and whisky, you descend into 
it with him, and you force yourself to think 
that it is a good thing. Ah me! little woman, 
with your Grecian bend and your panier and 
your absurd toggery, and your hail-fellow-well- 
met manner with Bob Guano and the rest, if 
Circe should pass this way—oh my! oh my! 
I saw what Trinkard was, because I know the 
kind, and I see what my young and pretty pas- 
senger who stepped in at the Peanut station is 
becoming. For pity’s sake, don’t do it! If 
you must have models, don’t choose the worst! 
Believe me, for I am a man and I know, no 
man truly respects the fast woman. She may 
amuse him, but that is all) No man would 
wish to remember his mother as “ fast,” and 
what decent man would wish his sister to mar- 
ry Bob Guano? 

Good-by, little woman, young and pretty! 
Listen to an old stager; and if you would see 
who it is, wien you take the morning train on 
Thursdays at Peanut station, look out for the 
elderly gentleman near the window behind a 
newspaper, and you will see 

Your true well-wisher, 
An Oxp BacuE.or. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 


AM furs of lower grade than sable are cheap- 
er this season than last. Mink has fallen 
twenty-five per cent. Reliable furriers say they 
are selling ready-made sets of mink for less money 
than the skins cost them. 

Small collars, boas, and sacques are the fash- 
ionable choice in shape. Two styles of collars 
are shown. ‘The most dressy shape is the Im- 
perial collarine, very small, only eight inches 
deep behind, with short, square fronts trimmed 
with the tails of the ani . Ladies who con- 
sider comfort the first essential prefer the new 
pelerine cape, slightly pointed back and front, 
and sufficiently large to afford tion to the 





thing—what shall I say ?—improper street in 


chest and shoulders. The half-cape with long, 
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square ends is entirely out of fashion. The 
Princesse boa introduced this season is a grace- 
ful style, short in front, and shaped to fit the 
neck. A short, straight boa tied at the throat, 
or fastened by passing the head of the animal 
through a loop, is in favor with young ladies, 
but the long Bertha boa is more distingué. 

The fur cloaks are gracefully-shaped sacques, 
made thirty-four inches long, with coat-sleeves, 
standing collar, and pockets. The large, clumsy 
capes are not in keeping with the present style 
of street dress, and have entirely disappeared, 
Sacques are more comfortable, as they fit closer 
to the figure. 

Muffs are smaller even than last season. ‘The 
round shape is preferred for full dress, the flat 
pocket - muff, suspended by a cord around the 
neck, for ——— and skating. ‘Three, four, 
and sometimes five dark stripes adorn mink rouffs. 
The ends are trimmed with a single tassel of brown 
bullion attached to a diamond-shaped head, or 
with the tails of the animal pendent from a pas- 

~ sementerie acorn. Changeable silk linings are 
not used. Snuff brown satin, or Turkish serge 
of the shade of the fur, are in better taste and 
more durable. Sables have a soft lining of eider- 
down. 


SAPLE. 


The great value of Russian sable places it be- 
yond the means of the general reader. A single 
muff shown us is valued at $600, It is made of 
dark sable of the finest quality, with the tails of 
the animal left hanging in the centre—an orig- 
inal idea of the wearer, who selected the skins in 
St. Petersburg. Sets consisting of collar and 
muff range in price from $80 to $900. ‘The sets 
at $80 are coarse and of light color; but there 
are ladies who will have Russian sable, even 
though of an inferior quality. Mink or Persiani 
at the same price is in better taste, because the 
best of its kind. Cloaks cost from $1800 to 
$6000. 

Hudson Bay sable ranges from $50 to $400. 
The cheap sets are lighter than mink at corre- 
sponding prices, but are much warmer. $200 
buys a collar and muff of fine color and quality. 
Cloaks of American sable, lined throughout with 
satin, cost from $300 to $2500. 

MINK. 

The reduction in furs is most evident in mink 
sets. The skins of mink caught in the mild tem- 
perature of the Middle States are of light color 
and quality. Sets made of these skins can be 
bought for $30. A year ago they were sold for 
$40. Canadian mink, and those caught in the 
Eastern States, especially Vermont and New 
Hampshire, are dark in color and a fine body of 
fur. A very small mink collar, made of two 
skins, trimmed with tails around the neck, with 
pendent tails on the short square front, will be 
the favorite collar of the winter. It is more styl- 
ish than the round collar, and only a trifle more 
expensive, A dark set of this kind, made of fine 
fur, the muff with three stripes in the centre, or 
a flat muff trimmed with the animal's head, is 
well worth the money asked for it, $80. The 
darkest shade costs $100. The Princesse boa 
is only half the price of a collar, ranging from 
$17 to $35. A sacque cloak made of mink re- 
quires thirty-six skins, consequently it is an ex- 
pensive garment, varying in price from $300 to 
$1000. 

FUR SEAL. 

Fur seal is not reduced in price, and promises 
to be higher in future. Dealers say they could 
not replenish their stock at the prices for which 
they are now selling. Two reasons are assigned 
for this. First, a vessel laden with a valuable 
cargo of seal-skins belonging to Messrs. Oppen- 
heim, the great London furriers, sprung a leak 
in mid-ocean, and the salt-water rushing in dam- 
aged the skins to such an extent that out of fifty 
thousand only eighteen hundred were saved in 
good condition. This great loss affects the seal 
market all over the world. ‘The second reason 
is, the fear that the race of seals will soon become 
extinct through the indiscriminate slaughter now 
going on in Northwestern waters. The sale of 
Alaska annulled the Russian laws for protecting 
this animal, and our Government has not yet en- 
acted similar laws, 

The rare golden seal is the most beautiful of 
the species, Seal-skin, in its natural state, is a 
light tan color; but it is more admired when col- 
ored a rich maroon brown. Dark seal sacques, 
smooth and glossy, are as handsome wrappings 
as Lyons velvet, and are infinitely warmer and 
more durable. They vary from twenty-four to 
thirty-eight inches in length, costing from $125 
to $150. Long boas are sold for $10. Seal- 
skin gloves for midwinter are faced with kid. 
They are thick and warm without being clumsy. 
Price $10. 


CURLED LAMB FURS, 


The curled lamb furs worn last season will be 
widely adopted this winter, Russian lambskin, 
Astrakhan, and Persiani are all erroneously called 
by the general name Astrakhan, but a marked 
difference is perceptible to the initiated. ‘The 
heavy Russian lamb is the most popular of the 
medium-priced furs, and divides publie favor 
with mink. It has a smooth glossy surface, 
with peculiar wavy figures, and is the cheap- 
es; and most durable of the curled furs. A 
sacque of this skin edged with wide Angora 
fringe, with muff also trimmed with fringe flow- 
ing from the sides around the hands, constitutes 
a suit, which may be had as low as $50, and as 
expensive as #100. Genuine Astrakhan, known 
in Southern Europe, where it is found, by the 
name of Ukrainer, has short curly fleece with 
but little gloss, It is more durable than Russian 
lambskin, and may be worn for deep mourning 
as well as colored dress. A sacque and muff of 
good quality can be bought for %.5. The nex 
higher grade is Persiani, a silky fleece, with long 





irregular curl. A suit handsomely made and 
lined with satin is worth $100. ‘The breit- 
schwanz is a peculiarly fine skin taken from 
still-born lambs, or those very young. It is as 
lustrous as satin, with smooth surface in large 
crinkled waves natural in the fur but resembling 
appliqué. It is lighter than the Russian lamb, 
yet very warm as it is soft and pliable, clinging 
closely to the figure. ‘The price ranges from 
$120 to $300. A very handsome sacque is 
round behind with square mantilla fronts. 

Gray krimmer, shaded from black through 
gray to white, has a short fleece in curly tufts, 
White Angora fringe over black is the trimming. 
Gray and white Astrakhan and Persiani are ob- 
jected to because they are perfectly imitated in 
cloth, 

A collar and muff of any of the curled furs is 
fashionably worn, trimmed with Angora fringe. 
$30 to $50 includes the range of prices. 


CHINCHILLA, 


Chinchilla, the softest of ali furs and most 
fragile, is more highly appreciated abroad than 
here, where we have so many imitations. The 
best quality is as soft as down and in delicate 
shades of gray. It is brought from Arica, that 
ill-fated South American province devastated by 
the earthquakes last summer. Its value is about 
the same as ermine. A handsome set, a wed- 
ding gift to a Philadelphia bride, was sold at 
$50. 


ERMINE AND ANGORA, 


The royal ermine is of immaculate whiteness, 
without that yellow tinge erroneously believed to 
enhance its value. The black tails with which 
it is spotted should be marked and distinct. It 
is no longer called Opera fur, as it is worn with 
full day dress. The pelerine cape and the col- 
larine, with muff trimmed with Angora tassels, 
are sold for day attire. The best quality costs 
$50. <A yellowish white set may be bought for 
$30. A shaped boa a yard and a half or two 
yards long is admired for evening. Sacques are 
made for Opera cloaks, but are inconvenient, 
requiring assistance in taking them off. The 
old-fashioned circular is preferred, as it may be 
gracefully thrown from the shoulders. An ex- 
ceptional novelty in Opera cloaks is a circular 
made of tufts of down of the Russian eider swan, 
The tufts are sewed on soft muslin, forming a 
smooth surface wonderfully light and soft. An 
arabesque border of the down of the gray swan 
is inserted for trimming. Price $250. These 
cloaks are made only in Archangel, a Russian 
hamlet, whose people depend upon this labor for 
subsistence. 

A collar and muff, formed of the wavy white 
fringe made of the long fieece of the Angora 
goat, is admired for evening. ‘The muff is lined 
with bright blue silk. Sets of the Swiss grebe, a 
glossy white, bordered with delicate fawn color, 
are worn by very young ladies and misses, 
Price $25. 

FUR HATS. 

Jaunty hats of fur seal, of krimmer, and of 
breitschwanz, are made for the promenade and 
for skating. Heavier furs with long pile are too 
clumsy for hats. The crowns are high and slop- 
ing. Brimsnarrow. The only trimming is slen- 
der plumes directly in front, extending over the 
crown, without destroying its well-defined out- 
line. The lining is of quilted satin. Another 
style has a rolled brim. Turbans are out of 
fashion. Seal-skin hats cost $15. The black 
furs are $10. 

Traveling hoods are made of velvet or plush, 
bordered with beaver. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 


Gray Persiani and krimmer are the fashion- 
able furs for children. A small collar and 
pocket muff cost $12. Sets of the white Ice- 
land lamb, a soft shaggy fleece, are sold for 
$10. A little boa and muff of fine ermine is 
worth $20. The muff is lined with bright blue 
or scarlet silk. Only the poorer grades of chin- 
chilla are made up for children. The Siberian 
squirrel is no longer in vogue. ‘Tiny little i: 
muffs of Iceland lambskin, lined with down and 
faced with silk, are shown for babies. Price $4. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


Fur borders on cloaks and dresses are the 
height of style, but are too expensive to be 
greatly used. An imported dress is being 
trimmed with fur at the cost of a thousand dol- 
lars. We were shown a border of sable tips, 
only two inches wide, marked $30 a yard. 
Chinchilla is a favorite fur trimming on velvet. 
A two-inch border costs from $6 to $10, ac- 
cording to quality. An inferior article brings 
$2 a yard. Astrakhan krimmer and Russian 
lamb are cut for trimming in different widths at 
corresponding prices. A mink border, two inch- 
es wide, costs from $4 to $7, according to que! 
ity. Astrakhan will be popular for trimmi: 
skating suits. A band of good quality, ty 
inches wide, is worth from $1 50 to $2 a yard. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURS, 


Seal-skin is the most fashionable fur for gentle- 
men, taking precedence of sable, Persiani, krim- 
mer, beaver, and otter. A set consists of cap, 
collar, and gloves, Vests and coats of fur seal 
are costly luxuries. A handsome seal set, the 
cap flat without a centre peak, wide rolling col- 
lar, and short gloves, costs $40. Seal-skin coats, 
of which there are not a dozen in the country, are 
worth from $200 to $400. 

A sable cap made entirely of the paws of the 
animal is marked $15. 

Otter sets, including the three most important 
pieces, cost $40. Beaver is $30. A driving set 
of seal-skin has a jockey cap with bell crown and 
visor, and gauntlets reaching to the elbow. 
Coachmen’s caps are of the heavy black jenet 
fur, with visor and ear-pieces. The broad col- 
lar is fastened with jet links, 





LAP-ROBES. 


The favorite carriage robes are wolverine and 
white polar bear skins. Wolverine is a yellow 
brown fur resembling fitch. Robes of fine quali- 
ty cost $150, coarser ones $110, Small polar 
bear robes may be bought for $75. The long, 
white fur of the Arctic fox makes beautiful robes, 
costing from $115 to $135. The soft gray bea- 
ver is sold for $75, and the glossy, luxuriant 
fur of the Isabella bear for $100. The height 
of elegance is found in a robe of Hudson Bay 
sable ornamented with the tails of the many 
skins used in making. Mink robes are made of 
inferior skins, colored probably, or taken from 
animals found in warm latitudes where nature 
does not provide heavy furs. Gray chamois 
skin, fox, coon, wolf, badger, and black jenet 
are the lower-priced robes. 

A sleigh-robs is made of the skin of an im- 
mense Bengal tiger with tail and claws preserved 
intact, and the huge stuffed head arranged to fall 
over the back of the sleigh. A polar bear robe 
with stuffed head costs $150. Black bear is the 
same price, and the grizzly bear $100. Heavy 
buffalo-robes are not handsome but are warm 
and stand rough usage. 

Carriage-mats of heavy pile, into which the 
feet sink as if in cushions of down, are shown in 
bright colors—blue, magenta, white, and green 
—bordered with Angora fringe. Price from $10 
to $15. Foot-mufis into which both feet are 
thrust are of spotted leopard skin, or of lynx or 
wild-cat, lined with soft fur; $5 to $10 is the 
price, 

METHOD OF PRESERVING FURS. 

Ladies living in cities usually consign their 
valuable furs to a reliable furrier during the sum- 
mer months. For the benefit of those who take 
care of their own furs we give some advice gath- 
ered from the highest authorities. Do not wear 
your furs late in the spring. On the first advent 
of warm weather beat each piece separately, 
whipping it with small rods in order to cleanse 
thoroughly; then wrap with paper, and place in 
a paper-box made as air-tight as possible and 
kept in a dry closet. During the whole summer 
this process should be repeated once in three or 
four weeks, according to the heat of the season, 
in order to keep the hair smooth and straight, 
and to prevent the accumulation of animalcule. 
This is the only positive preventive. Camphor 
and cedar trunks are excellent for preserving 
furs, but even these are only partial mediums, 
requiring that the furs be aired during the sea- 
son. 

For information received thanks are due to 
the courtesy of Messrs. C. GoprFREY GUNTHER 
& Sons; F. Booss; and F. Lasax’s Son. 








PERSONAL. 


On the 20th of September, at the good old 
age of 88, died Mrs. ry L, Hutcuinson, the 
mother of that family of singers once so famous, 
She knew the psalms and hymns of the late Mr. 
Watts by heart, so that she never needed the 

rinted ¢, and so delighted in them that 
ines and couplets and verses would find their 
way into her ordinary conversation, often with 
amusing appropriateness. 

—The report is authoritatively contradicted 
that that most witty and able of Southern jour- 
nalists, GzorcE D. PRENTICE, has ceased to be 
connected with the Louisville Journal. He still 
lends the brilliancy of his pen to the columns 
of that paper. 

—The best illustrations in the English maga- 
zines are the work of young ladies who have 
adopted drawing as a profession, Some of the 
most amusing nae ictures In Punch are 
from the pencil of a Jady, and several of our 
American magazines are illustrated by lady art- 
ists. Miss Lucy Gospons and Miss Mary L, 
Stone are notably clever. Miss STONE has a 
great deal of fangp, an excellent eye for group- 
ing and composition, and is rarely at fault in 
drawing the human figure. She was for many 
years the pupil of Epwiy Wuire, and more re- 
cently of Professor Rimmer, The fine illustra- 
tion entitled “‘Thridding my fingers through 
my hair,” in the Galazy for August, was from 
the pencil of Miss Mary HaLuock, a young art- 
ist whose compositions contain promise of no 
ordinary kind. Miss C, W. Conant is also giv- 
ing attention to drawing on wood, and some of 
her compositions show great taste and culture. 

—The young Crown Prince of the Nether- 
lands, who is soon to be married to the young 
Princess or HANOVER, is said to be a naughty 
young man of the most pronounced type, com- 
pared with whom WALES and young HuMBERT 
are models of propriety. A gentleman writing 
from Vienna says: “I saw the princess yester- 
day—a very pretty, modest, intelligent-looking 
gir. Two weeks ago I saw the young gentle- 
man who is to be her husband, and, knowing 
both of them, I can not but pity the young lady, 
though a dower of a million dollars and a royal 
throne await her, If her heart will not be bro- 
ken within a few weeks after her wedding, and 
if she will not then envy the fate of the poor 
but happy wives of the fishermen of Amster- 
dam, I must be ——- mistaken, I used to 
sympathize with her blind and dethroned father, 
and with her mother, whose hair has grown so 
prematurely gray; but since 1 know that they 
can sacrifice their lovely danghter in such a 
ruthless manner (for they are well aware of the 
character of the husband whom they have se- 
lected for her), all my compassion is gone; and 
I believe now what the Prussians say, namely, 
that the ex-Kine or Hanover fully deserves 
the fate which has befallen him, and that he is 
a bad, heartless, and excessively proud man.” 

—Madame GrorGs SanpD has been made the 
subject of a little personal sketch by the younger 
Dumas, according to whom she lives, moves, 
and has her being in the following, to wit: “ It 
is noon, the hour when —_ a is visible. 
Notice yon woman per, § own the steps of 
her porch,’ She has under her little straw-bon- 
net hair which is turning gray. She is all alone. 
She walks quietly in the sun. She contemplates 
her ordinary horizon. She listens to Nature’s 
vague noises. She amuses herself following 


| with the eye the clouds which are nothing to 





you. She talks with the gardener. She stoops 
to smell flowers which she takes good care not 
to cut. She stops. She listens, What? She 
herself doesn’t know! something which is not 
yet, and which will be one day. She sits on her 
stone bench. She does not move. She merges 
into immensity, she is plant, star, blade of grass, 
ocean, soul. She recollects. She divines, Ev- 
ery thing you hear amidst the waves she hears as 
well as you, under her dome of lilacs, and the 
birds and the storms, and every thing which 
sings, and every thing which weeps, and every 
thing which laughs. She wanders, observes, 
listens in this way, without exactly knowing— 
somnambulist of the day—what she does; but as 
the shadow steals over the fields—like those 
plants which are impregnated from morning to 
night with dew and sunbeams, with rain and sun, 
and which do not open and exhale their per- 
fumes except at night—at night this woman will 
restore to the world of the soul and the mind 
every thing she receives from the material and 
visible world.”” Which, in briet Anglo-Saxon, 
is, that GzorGe Sanp walks in the garden in the 
daytime, and writes in the evening—that’s all! 

—The “coming woman’”’ of the opera contin- 
nes to come. The last comer is Mie. MALLIN- 
GER, of Munich, who has achieved sudden celeb- 
rity by her charming performance in RicHarpD 
WaGNER’S new opera, “The Meistersanger.” 
She knows that she is popular, and has there- 
fore informed his Bavarian Majesty that she will 
condescend to remain at the Royal Opera of 
Munich, provided the king will make a con- 
tract with her by which she would receive ten 
thousand florins a year for ten years. Several 
years ago she was glad to receive forty florins a 
month. 

—A very excitable gentleman sat near a very 
phlegmatic one at one of the concerts ot the fa- 
mous CLARA SCHUMANN in Leipsic. Excitable 
gentleman almost beside himself in his rapture, 
and is “ fidgeted”’ to the extremity of endurance 
by the phlegmatic individual, who hears piece 
after piece played cold as an icicle. 

Ex. GENT. (who, after a splendid performance of 
a piece by CHOPIN, can endure it no longer). * I say, 
Sir, do you not like her playing ?”’ 

Puea. Inv. “ Why, yes, I like it very well.” 

Ex. Gent. ‘‘ Why the deuce, then, Sir, don’t 
you applaud ?”” 

Puvea. Inv. “I—? Applaud? Oh, I am her 
husband!” 

—The boy prince-royal of Belgium, whose life 
is despaired of, and whose sufferings are said to 
be of the most painful character, has exhibited 
qualities that cught to endear him to the people 
of whom he may become the ruler. His father, 
King LEOpoLpD, has been so affected by the boy’s 
sufferings that at times he has been unable to 
remain in his room. A small door behind the 
bed has been made to admit the King unper- 
ceived. By this he enters to ascertain his state. 
The child knows the peculiar sound of the bolt 
being withdrawn, and that his father is the only 

erson who enters his room thus. On hearing 
it he immediately pretends to sleep, The King 
calls him in a low voice. He makes no reply. 
His father, knowing the importance of sleep to 
him, goes back to his apartments more tranquil. 
The child opens his eyes, and says to his tutor, 
to whom he is devotedly attached, and who nev- 
er quits him, ‘‘ The King will be satisfied now.” 
It is a little strange that all the world should 
know of this loving stratagem except him whom 
it is intended to deceive. 

ur American sculptor, Story, has just fin- 
ished, in Rome, a fine bust of ExizaseTH Bar- 
RETT BROWNING, a lady who has expressed, in 
the following delicious bit of poetry, her belief 
that there is such a thing as a generous grada- 
tion in love-caresses, from the hand te the lip. 
Thus; 
“First time he kissed me he but only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write; 

And ever since it grew more clean and white. 

....The second passed in height 

The first, and sought the forehead, and half-missed 

Half-falling on the hair.... 

The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect, purple state; since when, indeed, 

I have been proud and said, ‘My love, my own.'” 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart’s income is said to be 
not less than $10,000 per day, yet the poor gen- 
tleman is obliged to give at least fourteen hours 
out of every twenty-four to looking after busi- 
ness matters, else they Iprmend my into confusion 
and bother him. Why should a $10,000-per-day 
man permit himself to be bothered? (Not a 
conundrum.) 

—The Emperor Napo.ron has written the 
Marquis DE Caux congue him on his 
marriage, and notifying him that while a Cham- 
berlain’s salary will be continued to him, and. 
his place kept open for him in the Imperial 
household, he can not appear at Court so long 
as his wife remains on the stage, 

—The old Kine of HANOVER, who was sup- 
emp to be hopelessly blind, is really recovering 

is sight, and has hopes of its — ete restora- 
tion, His children, even his handsome youn 
princesses, are all near-sighted. The King still 
believes in spiritualism, and carefully notes down 
all the dreams he has. He is firmly convinced 
that he will recover his lost throne at no distant 
day, and speaks in terms of unmeasured contempt 
or the King of Prussia, whom he calls Kossutu’s 
and GARIBALDI’s boon companion, and predicts 
that Wriu1aM I, will be the first to mount a rey- 
olutionary scaffold, 

—The Rey. Mr. PunsHow, whose oratory is just 
now the topic of conversation in —— cir- 
cles, is spoken of as follows in “* The Pilgrim’s 
Wallet,” a book of European travel, y Rev. 
GrBERT HAVEN, now the editor of Zion’s Herald: 
“London fame settles on two men—PuNSsHON 
and SPURGEON. PuNnsHoN reminded me of Bacon 
andCHarm, He reads fast, has but few qriere, 
is no orator, at least in the pulpit, and carries 
his crowds by the splendor of his language more 
than by all other gifts. He rushes on with such 
impetuosity that you are swept along as in an 
express train, His subject was Jeremiah’s com- 

laint against the Jews for abandoning the liv- 
ng fountains and hewing out to themselves cis- 
terns, broken cistegns, that can hold no water. 
His description of the Jews was masterly, so was 
the portrayal of the labor of man to save himself. 
His sermons are very ethical orations. His house 
was full, and were it known where he preached 
the crowd would be enormous. His forte is in 
these rushing tides of gorgeous rbetoric, not 
overflowing but full to the brim. Reading his 
sermon spoils it for oratory, but does not seem 
to conflict with his style. He may break away 
from these inky fetters on the platform: if so, 


| his sweep must be grand. 








852 HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Java Canvas Tidy. 


Matertats: White Java canvas, black sewing-silk. f 

The illustration gives a full-sized section of this tidy. First, fringe the outer edge of the ob) " 
piece of canvas used to the desired length as shown in the illustration, then draw out one > 
way eight threads between every twenty-four, and the other way of the piece twenty- = 
four threads between every twenty-four. The squares of the canvas which are tlius 
left ave ornamented with black silk; on the outside with button-hole stitch, and 
in the centre with a star in point russe. These squares are separated by the 
wider and narrower strips formed by drawing out the threads. Leave the 
narrow strips without ornamentation. Wind the threads of the wide 
strips in one another by drawing through them two of the raveled-out 
canvas threads, as shown in the illustration. ‘The outer ends of the 
threads thus drawn through must be fastened with four other can- 
vas threads and wound around as shown. By this means they 
are made to imitate a tassel, and must be of the same length 
as the fringe-like threads which finish the remainder of the 
outer edge of the tidy. Fasten a small tassel also in each 
corner. 


Tatted Worsted Fanchon. 
Tus fanchon, tatted in worsted, is new and 
serviceable. The pattern is of white zephyr 
worsted, and consists chiefly of a simulated 
band of insertion with a violet ribbon 
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ting of any fineness desired. The thick portions of each border are darned in point de toile. 
Between these work small wheels in the manner shown by the illustration. The three-cor- 
nered leaves of the border, Fig. 2, are worked in button-hole stitch, while the smaller leaves 
and cross-bars are worked in point de reprise. The outer edges of both borders may 
easily be worked by referring to the illustrations. 


Watch-Case Embroidered with Beads. 
See illustration on page 853. 

Marertats: white pasteboard, white silk, black velvet, garnet beads, 
garnet silk, red wool. 

This watch-case, which is shown of the full size in the illustration, is 
embroidered with garnet beads put on in satin stitch ever pasteboard 
which has been covered with white silk. First trace the design on 
the covered pasteboard, cut away the surplus pasteboard on the 
outer edges, cover the central shield-shaped part with black 

velvet, and work on the beads in the manner shown by the 
illustration over an under layer of red wool, in doing which 
always put the need!e through the pasteboard, In work- 
ing the outside row be careful to cover the edges with 
the beads. Next sew on a brass hook as shown in 
the illustration, and paste the case on heavy 
white paper. Lastly, arrange on the upper 

part two loops by which to hang up the case. 


na : . Point Lace Border for Altar- 
drawn through. This forms the foun- - . s LS } SNS SSE is * : 
dation and extends to’ form the i LEZ IS LISS Wy} ORF VW 4 0 ANOS ae : Cloths, Caryanas, Lamaroyeine, 
strings. It is completed with ro- YGF: 8 AS lt as : a . ae : 
settes and small figures. Fig.l gy g SSG . 6A oh SAS , Tuis border is made of white 


shows the foundation in re- oy Kg fh e Sh ’ ii SS Soya ANS SS braid, guipure cord, fine net- 
duced size; Fig. 4 the full- ; Sh * ry . ; NAS ting, and lace stitch. It must 
sized end of one of the strings. be worked over stiff white paper 
Begin with the simulated insertion, Yi 7 he - , 7489 a? 1) . SAAS on which the design has been 
which is worked lengthwise in two SHELA ZL tf, es; Ore i, Ls t) . ‘S WN> traced. First fasten to the paper 
rounds. Work, first, * a ring composed , y Lakaod be ae, . single pieces of netting for the netted 
of 5 ds. (double stitches), four times al- figures seen on the illustration, next fas- 
ternately 2 ds., 1 p. (picot), then 5 ds., turn ten on the braid, and join the braid around 
this ring downward, and work at the distance the netting, letting the stitches show as little 
of one-fifth of an inch space on the thread a small » as possible, and in the same manner join the 
ring composed of 7 ds., 1 p., 7 ds., turn the work pieces of braid where they meet. The bars of 
so that the first ring shall point upward, work at the guipure cord which join the figures of the design are 
same distance another ring like the first, which must, J ; ; NY \ stretched from one to the other in the manner shown 
however, instead of working the first picot, be fastened to (~EL Gs, , SS : SAN > by the illustration ; it is closely sewed to the braid. The 
the last picot of the similar ring; turn the work, work at the ‘ . . _ cord must also be fastened at the edge, even when it is de- 
distance of one-fifth of an inch a ring of 7 ds., 1 p., 7 ds., and sired to extend it under the braid. Lastly, work the lace 
repeat from * forty times. The picot of the last smal! ring must stitch (button-hole stitch and wheels) in the figures not yet filled 
be one-fifth of an inch long. Now work for the end of the founda- out; border the edge with woven picots, and cut away the paper 
tion six times alternately, and always after one-fifth of an inch space, and the surplus edges of the netting. 

a large and small ring in the same manner as the former, but each of 
these six rings must be fastened to the long picot of the last small ring of 
the band instead of working picots. ‘This completes one side of the band and 
oneend; work, now, the second side in the same manner and the other end. In 
working the other side join each of the small rings to a corresponding ring on the 
other side. Fig. 4 shows the manner in which the ribbon is drawn through the 
band. Work, next two three-leaved figures from Fig. 3, then eight two-leaved 
figures and two single rings, which are joined by reference to Fig. 1, and fastened 
to the finished band by means of the picots. Outside of these arrange the rosettes. 
Of the four large rosettes which count each twelve rings, and of which Fig. 2 Java Canvas Tipy. 
shows one of the full size, three are arranged on the back of the fanchon and one 
on the front, as shown by Fig. 1, The small rosettes, arranged as shown by 
Fig. 1, number but eight rings each around the edge. Instead of white wool the 
fanchon may be worked in lilac, gray, or red. When knitted of black wool they 
are especially suitable for elderly ladies. 


Netted Barb. 

THe. accompanying illustration gives one end of a netted 
barb worked of white wool with golored ribbon run in. It 
may be used also for a fanchion similar to that just de- 
scribed, with a foundation completed with ro- 
settes. Different styles for these last have 
been given in Harper’s Bazan, No. 42, For 
making this barb are needed, first, a flat 
fringe mesh about four inches around (a piece 
of heavy pasteboard may be used instead of 
this); next a round netting mesh three-fifths 
of an inch, and one of an inch and one-fifth -g 
circumference, and a coarse knitting-needle. oa tis yf petire a prt dew ag a ip, af 
Work, first, for the middie part of the barb, = Ps ee ce ee @ *% 





DISAGREEABLE BABIES. 


O babies may be attributed the existence of two public curses—the stupid 
nurse and the perambulator. It is no doubt very pretty in a man to talk 
of babies with the gush of a young lady; but let such a man have a fat child, 
heralded by a wheel and covered with an oil-skin, driven into his shins by a 
dull and heavy maid, and then see what that man’s opinion of babies will be 
henceforth and forever after. Cynicism in the consideration of babies is, per- 
haps, of the bad traits in a man’s character the most pardonable. If a man who 
is born with a natural aversion to infants were suffered to contemplate the little 
. creatures unmolested, the chances are that he might in time come to master his 
dislike and develop into a positive lover of babies. But, unhappily, there is no 
baby born into the world who has not at least four or five backers ready to im- 
molate themselves, or you, at any possible moment, in order to prove 
that this is the very finest baby that ever shrieked an approval of its 
new state of existence. Now, when one comes to reflect that no man 
can even venture on a cursory inspection of a baby without 
being forced by its backers into an exhaustive and weari- 
some consideration of all its beauties, its virtues, and its 
‘* little ways,” it will obvious that 
such a man’s natural objection to a baby is 
je reasonable, and not to be reprobated 
with any show of justice. There is a better 
argument still to support a man’s dislike of 
Hor re Fac is jo fact pe = of every 
~@7@-6-6"9: - verve i rn there are at least ninety 
Me PL LET RLM DAA bl Dd oS dk Bde Ane ed eases eh atnaataaad who, to every body but the mother, the fa- 
. Cie ; - , ther, the aunt, pos | haps two more rela- 
tions, are thoroughly disagreeable babies. 
There is no use denying it. The infantine squall may be 
melody in a parent’s ear, but to others it is nothing more 
than an irritating noise, a disturbance from which it grows 
an immediate to flee, and in nineteen times out 
of twenty rendered the more aggravating not only because 
the person dandling the bawling child seems utterly insens- 
n ible to the uproar, but because, in spite of its kicking, in 
spite of its -half- 






on a coarse thread, the ends of which are tied together, the 
Ist round: over the broad fringe mesh 94 stitches; then, e-° 
as 2d round, over the smaller round mesh, in every two ne ® 
stitches of the last round which are joined together two =} 
knots. Now draw the thread out of the stitches of the 
firstround, string the stitches of the last round on it, and 
work on the other 
side of the first 
round in the same 


manner as in the Fig. 1.—Tarrep Worstep Fancnoy. te of its shrill 
second round, al- clamor, you have to 
ways fastening two stitches : sit patiently by with 
with two knots, Now work the a a painfully assumed expression of 


admiration in your face, feeling 
called upon during the intervals of 
the hideous noise to confess the de- 
light ‘you experience in having 
made the acquaintance of so re-~ 
— fine a child, 

t may be consolatory, perha) 
to a mother to feel that the pd 
gling little portion of herself upon 
her lap may grow up a very sweet- 


ends of the strip over one of the 
last stitches (see illustration) as 
follows: fasten on a thread; 
“over the smaller mesh three 
stitches, over the larger mesh 
six stitches, and again three 
stitches over the smaller, then 
returning, work over the large 
mesh in each of these stitches 
one stitch. Having completed 





the ends thus, work around the , tempered daughter or amiable son. 
petite poh Be aundé os fol. Fig. 3.—Trerom For We do not know whether the ob- 
lows: Ist’ round. —In ‘every FancHon. servation is based upon the result 
stitch between the two knots of any experimental science ; yet it 
which fastened two stitches of seems true enough that the irritable 


the first round four 
knots—the knot be- 
tween the second and 
third knot over the 


baby always makes the 
good 


that hardly alters the 





fact that a disagreea- 
larger mesh, the re- A 

maining over the ble baby is @ very great 

smaller. On the ends Ooi Lt —< 
work the 4 knots only Goldsmith sa hae it. 
in every second stitch. ied os habage sa eee 
2d round.—Over the —s pas ead or 
knitting-néedle, in mee dn —_ live 
each stitch of the tells y h Pa ve 
last round one stitch. tells us why. Perhaps 
The ribbon is drawn a — 
through as shown by pile le oe tier 
the illustration. gifted wi tha fo reknow- 
ge of the inevitable 
Zuo, Cornery of ils it will have to en- 
ui counter ere it subsides 
ipure. again into the black- 
See illustrations, p. 853. ness of the world from 
Boru these designs which it has so recent- 


Esp or Nerrep Bars. are worked on net- Fig. 2,—Larere Rosette ror Fancuoy. ly arrived. It determ- Fig. 4.~—Exp or Bars For Fancuon. 
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ines to revenge itself for 
the imposition of unso- 
licited life. After all, 
what has it to be thank- 
ful fur? Can any thing 
be more painful than a 
baby’s existence? Con- 
ceive, my dear Sir, you 
whose portly figure pro- 
hibits the assumption 
of any attitude but the 
perfectly horizontal or 
the perfectly perpendic- 
ular—conceive, dear Sir, 
the discomfort of a little 
fat body very much re- 
sembling yours being 
forced to lie on its back 
in a mother’s unequal 
lap, with its limbs out- 
stretched like a dead 
bird’s legs! You, who have the kesnest appreciation 
of the luxury of ease, can you picture to yourself any 
more horrid discomfort than to e turned abruptly, first 
on your back, then on your stomach, then on your 
back again, while your waistcoat is being buttoned in 
front or your coat-tails adjusted behind; your face 
rubbed over with a moist sponge, in spite of your 
wrinkled nose and whistling-shaped mouth ; your back 
scoured; your little hair carefully brushed over the 
surrounding baldness, and your hands dried with a 
vexing towel? Who can blame a baby for rebelling 
against such a series of indignities? No wonder it 
clenches its fat fist and takes unequal aims at its mo- 
ther’s nose and mouth! No wonder if it catches hold 
of her hair it won't let go! No wonder, in the absence 
of speech, it yells its irritation with the most convincing 
form of eloquence—the eloquence of noise! Placed 
in its position, dear Sir, you would do the same thing 
—and so would we! 

But, whatever excuses may be framed for such a baby, there is 
no use in denying the fact that it is a disagreeable baby. Yet 
there is another kind of baby much more disagreeable than the 
noisy baby; we mean the baby that never utters a cry—the baby 
that you can lay upon the sofa and leave—we were going to say 
from one year’s end to another—and find that it has not budged 
an inch. There is something /iving about a noisy baby; you 
watch the animation of its legs and listen to the uproar of its lungs 
with anger, to be sure, yet with a sense upon you that after all 
it is human nature. But what shall be said of the pallid, minute 
infant with great big motionless eyes which never wil/ shut; with 
thin, sparrow-like legs which never will kick; with unfolded fin- 
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gers that never will close? It is healthy enough. The doctor 
has assured the mother that its existence is perfectly secure. 
And yet it lies in the arms or on the hearth-rug, swathed in 
flannel, as motionless as if it meant to assert that, having been 
born against its will, it was determined to have as little to do 
with existence as it possibly could, and so spite its mother. 
This is a disagreeable baby. It will cry to be nursed perhaps 
once a week; and the noise that it utters is thin and weird. 
It has eyes like those you see in a picture, which follow you 
about wherever you go and yet never move. Their want of 
speculation perplexes you. You would give worlds to see them 
screwed up preparatory to a good, healthy, hearty yell. It is 


Watcu-Case Emprorperep witn Beans. 


just the kind of baby that, on being asked by its little inquiring 
brothers and sisters where it came from, you would be justified in 
answering it was found by the doctor, say, or the gardener, or the 
nurse, in a wood said to be haunted by weird fairies. It seems 
overawed by the astonishing condition of being into which it has 
suddenly been launched. There is a querulousness in its infre- 
quent cry suggestive of an earnest desire to be off once more to 
the land of shadows and silence. It is an unpleasant baby. It 
is a disagreeable baby.. When you go to bed at night you dream 
of its eyes. You wish you had never seen it. 

Another opposite type of the disagreeable baby is the restless 
baby. It has a wondrous faculty of journeying. You may leave 
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it safe, as you fancy, in 
its cradle for ten min- 
utes. When you re- 
turn you find it scram- 
bling around the fend- 
er, making vain efforts 
to reach the fire, with 
its back turned to- 
ward you, and its shirt 
over its head. It cries 
lustily when you pick 
it up, and nothing si- 
lences it but a good 
shaking. Over such a 
baby it is ridiculous to 
hope to keep the bed- 
clothes. It is so strong 
in its legs that it will 
kick off any weight of 
covering. The sense 
of decency has no influ- 
ence over the mind of 
such a baby. Its recklessness of appearance is in- 
tense. But, oddly enough, such animated babies never 
come to hax It tumbles about with the safety of a 
drunken man. Let it roll off the bed; there will be 
the noise of a fall and a loud ery, but never any in- 
jury. Let it grab at a lighted candle, and put the 
flame in its mouth. The flame is at once extinguish- 
ed; there is no burn, only excessive irritability, and 
many a wry face over the disagreeable taste of the 
wax and the smoke. This is a miraculous kind of 
baby. It makes its nurse’s life a burden to her; but 
it is always its mother’s darling pride. Its predilec- 
tions are all destructive. Its grabbing powers are 
amazing. It will seize and overturn any thing in the 
wink of an eye. It is a dangerous baby to touch— 
certainly for a man to handle. If it does not suc- 
ceed in putting his eye out, it will certainly entangle 
its hand in his mustache or whiskers, and cause him 
intense agony, or crumple his collar, or destroy his shirt-front, 
or break his watch-guard. Yet on the whole we confess to a 
weakness for this type of disagreeable baby. It will revenge for 
you any indignity. Put it into the arms of your worst enemy, 
and you may rest assured that human malice can devise no more 
subtle annoyance than this baby will subject him to. ‘This, in- 
deed, is the one great use of this kind of disagreeable baby; and 
to judge from our experience, we are afraid that there are a good 
many mothers who are in the secret. At all events, they have 
an especial fondness for testing the endurance of their acquaint- 
ances in this manner, and woe to him who winces beneath the 
torture. 
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LOOKING BACK. 


Ow the sea lay opal lights, 
On the fields the autumn gold, 
And the heather on the hills 
Rose and purple hues unrolled. 
O’er the green of waving woods 
Lay a rain of fiery leaves, 
And the scarlet poppies burned 
In the reapers’ rustling sheaves, 


Oh! the morns so dewy bright! 

Oh! the gorgeous breezeless days! 
When the glowing sun looked down, 

Through a veil of floating haze. 
Oh! the crimson-clouded eves! 

And the nights’ grand mellow moon, 
Shedding radiance brighter far 

Than the pale Night-Queen of June. 


Faint and wan was summer's bloom, 
To the flush of autumn fiow’rs, 
Velvet soft, and rich, and dark, 
Climbed late roses o'er our bow’'rs. 
Bright moths flitted to and fro, 
"Mid the fuschia’s coral bells; 
And the honey-bees droned by, 
Bearing treasure to their cells. 


In that golden bounteous time 
First we met—’tis long 
And all dreams but this have paled 
From their early morning glow. 
But I see, as ‘twere to-day, 
All that garden bright and fair, 
And the shadows of the plane 
Moving o’er thy sunny hair. 


What was I, to look on thee? 
In the blue veins of thy hand 
Ran a tide that well might mate 
With the proudest in the land. 
But the peasant lad that toiled 
For thy pleasure, or thy gain, 
Felt thy beauty like a spell, 
Loved—though love brought only pain. 


Once I saw him at thy side, 

Him whose name thon bearest now, 
And I marked his earnest mien, 

And thy downcast maiden brow. 
Then I cast my spade aside, 

Ay, forever and a day, 
And a poet-heart rose up, 

Where youth’s life in ruins lay. 


Time and change have wrought their will; 
I am poor and low no more, 
And I draw the fame I own 
From the agonies of yore. 
Furnace fires must purge the gold, 
Ere it shineth free from stain ; 
Rocks are rent ere gems shine out, 
That had else been rich in vain. 


Art thou happy in thy home, 
With Ais children at thy knee? 
Does the world’s loud voice of praise, 
Ever speak to thee of me? 
Dost thou ever dream how dear 
Once I held, and hold thee yet? 
For the true heart knows no 
It can all things—save forget. 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
On, THE 
Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MY HONORABLE MASTERS. 


recollection of a procession of night- 
mare dreams than of an actual experience in this 


i 
We had not been long afloat before my fever 
left me, still very feeble and unlike my former 
self, but no longer an invalid. The first business 








dismal quarters. Provided at last with these, I 
penned a long letter to Lady Barbara, detailing 
the story of my capture, and describing my pres- 
ent miserable condition. I besought her, by the 
love she had borne my father, by her Christian 
piety for undeserved misfortune, to attempt my 
early rescue from a fate so hopeless. I warned 
this generous friend that the same treachery 
which had compassed my ruin would blacken 
my character, and that slanders the most plausi- 
ble would be invented to rob me of her con- 
fidence; and then followed the incoherent en- 
treaties of despair, passionate lamentations, wild 
messages of affection for the beloved girl I had 
forever lost, which, in some small measure, re- 
lieved an overcharged heart and brain. 

This letter I directed under cover to the mil- 
liner in Long Acre, and having secured it, placed 
‘he packet in my waistcoat pocket in readiness 
for any homeward-bound vessel with which our 
captain might exchange greetings. Day after 
day, week after week, 1 watched and waited for 
the friendly sail that was to convey this letter; 
and my heart sickened as the days wore out, and no 
vessel came within hail of us, Nor was this all; 
for on one occasion I endured the sharper agonies 
of disappointed hope, when, on our captain hail- 
ing a trading-vessel, she turned out to be a brig 
laden with Spanish wine, and bound for the 
Mauritius, 

We had been more than six months afloat when 
the opportunity I so longed for at last arrived in 
the shape of a homeward-bound Tadiaman, to 
which the long-boat was speedily dispatched with 
a couple of officers. I was not the only one 
among the recruits eager to send home some 
greeting ; but when I and half a dozen others 
crowded to the open hatchway and besought the 
captain to dispatch our letters, the kindly gentle- 
man laughed us to scorn. Did we think he 
could tronble himself with the whims and hu- 
mors of such dirt? And what had we to write 
about, pray? Complaints of our treatment, no 
doubt, which would only make mischief at home, 
and rob the Honorable East India Company of 
good soldiers. 

“*No,” cried the captain, ‘‘ I know what a set 
of lying, ungrateful rascals you are, and you shall 
send none of your lies to England by my help.” 

This speech the skipper liberally garnished 
with such blasphemies as were the salt of his 
daily discourse, and then roared to one of his 
men to shut down the hatchway and drive that 
vermin into their holes. 

There is no despot so awful as the tyrant who 
reigns upon his own quarter-deck. Against his 
cruel will there is no resistance except crime, 
and to oppose his hellish tyranny is to be at 
once involved in rebellion and bloodshed. The 
spark of mutiny is a fire that spreads swift as 
flame among the parched jungle-grass of the Sun- 
derbunds, and I knew that it would need but lit- 
tle to stir that idle Pandemonium between decks 
into an active Inferno, So I crept back to my 
hole with the other vermin, and lay there as des- 
olate as, and more desperate than, Job; for I 
needed no tempter to bid me curse God and die. 
I think at this time my sufferings had banished 
all Christian feeling from my mind; and if I en- 
dured life when self-murder seemed a relief so 
easy, it was from no faith in the Divine Provi- 
dence, no fear of the almighty wrath, but from 
the one savage hope that, in some time to come, 
when my cup of anguish had been drained to the 
very dregs, Fate would give me the opportunity 
of being revenged on the author of my misery. 

After the captain’s refusal to send my letter I 
abandoned myself utterly to despair, and fell into 
a state scarcely less degraded than that of my 
companions. 6 them I no longer kept count 
of the wretched days; like them I slept a dull 
dreamless through the dreary nights; like 
them I ate and drank the scanty portion given to 
me with the appetite of some half-savage beast ; 
like them I forgot the existence of a better world 
than this floating hell, and blasphemed the God 
who ruled above that happier earth. And thus 
the time went past us somehow; in days that had 
far less of color and variety than the waves that 
rolled by our narrow port-holes; in nights that 
were darker than the storm-clouds that brooded 
over our vessel in the time of the monsoon; un- 
til one dull, stormy morning there rose the cry 
of land, and a friendly sailor told us that the tem- 
ple of Juggernaut was visible about fifteen miles 
to the northwest. 

Every creatute among our luckless herd felt 
a curiosity to behold this first spectacle which 
our new country offered us. We crowded to the 
hatchway, and in the confusion of the moment 
were suffered to gaze our fill. Dimly discern- 
ible to the naked eye appeared the dark outline 
ofa pagoda which, at that distance, seemed not un- 
like a rude church-tower. Bernier’s Zraveds had 
made me familiar with the monstrous worship 
that prevails in this temple of the Indian Moloch, 
the road to which for fifty miles is bestrewn with 
bleaching bones and rotting carrion, and I felt 
that the shrine of a religion so ghastly was a fit- 
ting object to greet my eyes at the end of this 
fatal voyage. 

‘* Would to Heaven I could believe in the Brah- 
min’s Paradise, and after steeping my senses in 
some maddening spirit cast myself beneath the 
wheels of the monster god's triumphal car!” I 
said to myself, as I stood among the squalid 
crowd, gazing at that dim outline in the dis- 
tance. 


We fancied ourselves now at the end of our 
journey; but we were doomed to lie within 
ight of Juggernaut for two days and nights, and 
then made but slow head against the swell and 
current from the northeast. The coast of Orixa 
is so low as to be indistinguishable from a very 
short distance, and our sailors were compelled 
to feel their way by soundings every half hour. 
Meanwhile the situation of the herd below was, 
if possible, a little increased in wretchedness, for 
the ship was being painted in order to make a 





fair show in harbor; and we, poor creatures, had 
the worst of the paint, which did much to render 
an already stifling atmosphere utterly unbearable. 
Nor did we fare any better by venturing on deck, 
seems we were driven by execrations from the 
ons i our hole below. 

I wonbived an 1 bere 00) tank aiid 
gayly at their work, to think how brave a thing 
the vessel would look riding at anchor, and how 
little any stranger who gazed upon her would 
suspect the anguish and cruelty that had been 
suffered between her decks. 

On the next day we anchored in Sagor Roads, 
and from an unoccupied port-hole I enjoyed a clear 
view of Sagor Island—a flat, swampy shore, with 
tall trees that looked like firs, and beneath them 
vivid green jungle. Here I saw animals browsing 
among the swampy grass, and was afterward in- 
formed that these were wild deer, and that the 
island is furthermore infested by tigers, who will 
even swim off from the coast to destroy any im- 

rudent boatman who trusts his bark within their 
en—whence it is that no bribe will induce the 
natives to approach this savage wilderness, 

While I peered from my port-hole at this low- 
lying island a dark object floated close beside m 
post of observation, and drifted slowly past wit 
the tide. It was a human consigned to 
the sacred river—perhaps ere death had closed 
the scene—by the pious hands of its dutiful 
progeny. 

* Alas, poor ghost!” I said, ** art thon the sole 
friend who dost welcome me to this barbarous 
shore, where superstition has added her own pe- 
culiar horrors to the natural terrors of death ?” 

While we lay at anchor a crowd of boats sur- 
rounded us, laden with fruit and other merchand- 
ise, while Sircars—men who practice as agents 
and money-lenders, and who surpass their fellow- 
practitioners, the Jews, in the arts of their pro- 
fession—exercised their fascinations upon the 
captain and officers of the ship. Now, for the 
first time, I had the opportunity of observing the 
living Gentoo, and in his delicately-moulded 
form and finely-chiseled features I saw much 
to induce the belief that from this Oriental stock 
sprang that flower of antique civilization, the 
Greek. 


After lying for some hours at anchor we ap- 
proached the side of the river opposite Kedgeree, 
and I beheld a dismal shore, thickly wooded, 
black, monotonous—the very home of all nox- 
ious and fatal creatures, from the tiger and the 
cobra, down to the scorpion and mosquito, 
Night closed in as I gazed upon this dreary 
coast, and lightnings flashed incessantly above 
the fever-haunted woods. The sailors spoke of 
the place as the grave of all hapless wretches 
who were doomed to remain many days in its 
neighborhood. 

At Diamond Harbor we anchored again, and 
here we recruits were drafted into a smaller ves- 
sel sent down from Calcutta for our reception ; 
and on board this we made our voyage up the 
Hooghly River, a noble stream, across which 
our vessel tacked as in a sea. 

And now the end of our troublous transit had 
come, or not quite the end, for we were put 
ashore some miles from the British t 
to which we were bound, and had a weary march 
through rank woods of Oriental foliage, and aft- 


either side. This being ~ we 
tramped through an intolerable d of me 
which, together with the heat, well-nigh 

us; and so onward, with but brief respite, till 
we came to one of the ill-guarded gates of Cal- 
cutta. 


Hence we were marched to the fort, and here 


ing company into a splendid despotism, was but 
upon the threshold of his marvelous career, 
look back to this period, remembering that it 
was then I first heard the name of Robert Clive, 
and can still but wonder at the obscure com- 
mencement of that heroic a ge yea this 
young man was destined to protagonist, 
When I landed on the shores of the Hooghly in 
February, 1751, it was but six since Clive 
had arrived at Madras, with no higher hope than 
belongs to the position of a clerk or writer in the 
Company’s civil service. He came, poor, friend- 
less, and lonely, to the shore of that land which 
he was fated to hold by a grander power than 
India had felt since the sceptre of the Moguls 
slipped from the loosening of Aurungzebe. 
I, who have drained the bitter cup which step- 
mother Fortune offers to the lips of friendless 
youth, can but think with a peculiar y 
of this unfriended lad, who was sent to i 
chiefly because his father knew not what to do 
with him in England, and whose lofty spirit 
sickened at the common round of daily ‘; 
while his warm heart languished in the loneli- 
ness of a land so strange. 

Nothing could well be more insignificant than 
Robert Clive’s start in life. He whose name 
was to be in less than ten years the wonder of 
the civilized world, and the chief glory of Great 
Britain, had not a single friend, nay, scarce an 
acquaintance, in Madras, and was of a temper 
too wayward and reserved to seek introductions 


by the common arts of society. Studious as he | 


was proud, he esteemed the admission to the 
Governor's excellent library the highest privilege 


and had thus no alternative from. 





he enjoyed. I have been told how that consti- 
tutional melancholy, which was so near akin to 
madness, displayed itself even at this early age, 
and how one day, on a companion comitig into 
the young man’s room in Writers’ Buildings, 
Clive begged him to at a pistol and fire 
it out of the window. e@ man complied. 
**Then, by Heaven, I am reserved for some- 
thing,” cried Clive; ‘‘for I have twice snapped 
that pistol at ey head.” Alas, ‘twas but a pre- 
mature of a future ! 


When I first saw Calcutta, adag could well 
be darker than the aspect of affairs in that pres- 
idency, John Company held his ground as yet 
only on sufferance, and by virtue of handsome 
payments to the Soubahdar, whose rule was at 
once nearer and stronger than the somewhat 
shadowy sovereignty of Delhi. Nor was the 
Soubahdar the only power our Compary had to 
fear. France had in these days an apparently 
sure footing in Hindostan, while her interests 
were well cared for and her power audaciously 
pushed by Joseph Francis Dupleix, the Govern- 
or of Pondicherry, It was but five years since 
the bombardment of Madras by the French ad- 
miral, De la Bourdonnais, ending m the capitu- 
lation of that town and the Governor of Pondi- 
cherry’s infamous violation of the treaty of sur- 
render, whereby the Admiral had pledged him- 
self to restore the settlement on payment of a 
moderate ransom, This notorious treachery had 
resulted in triumph to the traitor and disgrace 
to the honorable man, who strove hard to re- 
deem his word with the English, and who, on 
his return to France, was flung into the Bastile, 
and left to languish there for a period of three 
years, as an encouragement for future honorable- 
minded admirals. For here I think we may re- 
tort upon M, de Voltaire the jest which he after- 
ward made about our own unfortunate Admiral 
Byng; since the iniquitous sentence that deprived 
Byng of life was no more cruel than the slow tort- 
ure which murdered De la Bourdonnais, a much 
greater man, 

Dupleix, on the contrary, had succeeded in 
elevating himself to the giddiest summit of power 
by a series of intrigues with native princes and 
native usurpers. He was now Governor of the 
Mogul dominions on the Coast of Coromandel 
from the river Kistna *o Cape Comorin. He af- 
fected an Oriental magnificence known only to 
native princes, and displayed among his splendid 
insignia the princely badge of the fish; while his 
friends boldly affirmed that ere long the Mogul 
on his throne would tremble at the name of Du- 
pleix. ‘The English beheld these triumphs of a 
rival nation with an indifference that might pro- 
ceed from either apathy or despair. They made 
no attempt to stem a torrent that threatened to 
everwhelm them ; and Major Laurence, the com- 
mander of the troops, chose this critical juncture 
as a fitting time for his return to England. 


The fort at Calcutta was ill-defended and worse 
garrisoned. The wide ditch, dug in 1742 by the 
Indian inhabitants of the colony, at their own ex- 
pense, and under a panic-like terror of a Morat- 
toe invasion, bad a been et. It was 
designed to completely encircle the Company’s 
bounds, and would have been, when seemee, 
seven miles in extent; but when three miles had 


bs ant of to prevent their incursions into the 
Island of Cossimbuzar. 
I first entered Fort William I was com- 
ignorant of the present condition of the 
country in which I found myself. Hakluyt’s 
voyages and Bernier’s pleasant book had made 
tolerably familiar with the splendid court and 
of the Mohammedan conquerors of Hindos- 
but of Indian history since the death of 
Aurungzebe and the decline of the Mogul power 
I knew scarcely any thing; and I can not but 
wonder at the small degree of interest which En- 
glishmen at home felt in the adventures of their 
countrymen in this strange land. 

When Philip Hay and I, with some twenty 
other recruits, reached our destination, we found 
the meagre garrison of Calcutta commanded by 
five captains, with corresponding subordinate 
officers, who agreed in nothing so heartily as 
their contempt for the station to which they were 

ted, and their neglect of all duties con- 
nected with it. ‘To drink, to sleep, to gamble, 
to intrigue with loose-lived native women, and 
to absent themselves from their = on every 
ee of occasion, in order to indulge their fancy 
for the field-sports of the adjoining country, 
formed the rule of their lives. They had in- 
deed sorry inducement for fidelity to their . 
N could be more dismal than life in the 
fort and in the town of Calcutta, where the few 
European houses scattered among the rnder na- 
tive habitations were in the occupation of British 
traders and merchants, who thought of nothing 
but the rapid increase of their wealth, or were 
al in the ayer y 99 st their petty disputes 
with the managers mpany at home. 

And thus did Sergeant O'Blages florid prom- 
ises of Oriental glory and plunder result in the 
guardianship of a , or store-house for cot- 
ton-stufis; and I found myself at twenty years 
of age the companion of a mixed and 
subject to the tyranny of the Irish sergeant, who 
proved himself atruculent scoundrel, before whom 
the Topases and native soldiers—spahis, or sea- 
poys, as they were called by us—quailed and 
trembled. 

I have little need to linger over this first por- 
tion of my Indian experiences. My life for the 
space of one was a blank, the monotony of 
which was broken only by 


some aca in 
the details of my suffering. Ladue foath d 
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known only the refined labors of a scholar, found 
myself working in a ditch with a mixed gang of 
British recruits and tawny Hindoos, at some nec- 
essary repair of our feeble fortifications, exposed 
to the glare of a meridian sun in a cepper-col- 
ored sky, and threatened with the lash at every 
symptom of flagging industry. 

Our military education meanwhile was of a 
most primitive order. We shared the drill of 
the sepoys, who wore their native costume of 
turban, shirt, and loose cotton trowsers, and 
wielded their native arms of sword and target. 
The number of our officers was in ridiculous pro- 
— to the pitiful handful of troops, not two 

undred in all, and but sixty of these English- 
men, ‘They were too lazy to give us much in- 
struction, too indifferent or unexpectant of dan- 
ger to be invcrested in their duty; nor did the 
seizure and i*rench occupation of Madras, with 
its loss of millions to the Company, arouse the 
garrison of Calcutta to any extraordinary exer- 
tion. It appears to me, indeed, that it has ever 
been a quality of the British mind to await the 
imminent approach of a peril before taking meas- 
ures to prevent it; and it was only in the fatal 
summer of '56 that the five captains of our gar- 
rison discovered how ill we were defended. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE affairs of Spain absorb every one’s atten- 
tion just now, but all definite intelligence 
stops at Biarritz; and there are few, except those 
directly in the Court circle, who are fully informed 
of what is taking place. 

The Empress sets such an example of sim- 
plicity at Biarritz that extravagance in dress 
seems to have somewhat diminished. She al- 
ways appears on the beach in short suits of wool- 
en, cashmere, flannel, poplin, or Scotch plaid. 
She is especially partial to black and gray. She 
has several suits, some pearl-gray and others 
dove-colored, simply trimmed with the same 
material; the under-skirt has a deep flounce, the 
tunic is caught up at the sides a@ 4a Pompadour, 
and edged with a narrow cashmere flounce. The 
mantilla with square tabs is lined with silk of the 
same color. <A belt of cashmere without ends, 
or of gros grain with fringed ends, is fastened 
over the mantilla, A gray straw-hat with curled 
feathers of the same shade as the dress completes 
this toilette. The Empress usually wears long 
Saxony gloves without buttons, and buttoned kid 
boots, or slippers with silk stockings of the same 
color as the dress. 

The Emperor rises very early at Biarritz as 
well as every where else; and if he has no urgent 
business on hand goes out alone at seven in the 
morning to walk in the suburbs. These are his 
happiest moments; he chats with the peasants 
whom he meets, questions the children, gives a 
few louis to the poor of the neighborhood, and 
returns to the Eugenie villa as late as possible. 

The family breakfast is very unceremonious ; 
the ladies of the Empress appear in the dress 
that they intend to wear the rest of the day, and 
that they have already worn in the morning on 
the beach; for the Empress goes down to the 
shore the moment she is dressed. What is more 
astonishing is that the dinner also is entirely 
without ceremony; the gentlemen appear in 
frock-coats, and the ladies’ dresses are not low, 
but simply heart-shaped or square in front with 
long close sleeves, When the Empress wears a 
low-necked dress she often adds a lace fichu, open 
in front, like those that are seen in the portraits 
of Marie Antoinette. 

I will describe one of the dinner dresses worn 
by the Empress. <A trained dress of sky-blue 
taffeta trimmed with ruches, with a flounce of 
point d’Angleterre between each ruche; both 
ruches and lace extend up the en tablier. The 
heart-shaped corsage is edged in front with a 
ruche and a frill of lace, with lace tuyautée in- 
side. Medallion of turquoises and diamonds, 
suspended round the neck by a black velvet rib- 
bon; coiffure of curls behind, with Grecian knot 
on top of the head, and short curls in front; 
long pendants of turquoises and diamonds in the 
ears. . 

The young girls at the imperial table general- 
ly wear white corsages of muslin and Valen- 
ciennes, with light silk skirts, or dresses of silk 
gauze with high corsage over a low-necked silk 
dress, 

There are but four young girls staying at this 
moment with the Empress; these are her two 
nieces, the daughters of the Duchesse d’Albe, and 
Mdlles. Marion and de Lermina, her readers. 
The Emperor sits in the middle of the table with 
the Empress at his right, and the Prince Impe- 
rial at his left. Opposite the Emperor is the 
Prefect of the palace, who has at his right and 
left the daughters of the Duchesse d’Albe. ‘The 
other persons are seated by the Chamberlain in 
waiting. The elder of the Empress’s young 
nieces, who is but fifteen, is dark like her mo- 
ther, and slender, with an exquisite rosy com- 
plexion. Her finely-cut features are charming. 
She promises to become a great beauty. The 
table service is almost always double; for in- 
stance, there are always two soups, eight en- 
trées, two roasts, etc., etc, 

The winter fashions are already beginning to 
appear, The Scotch or tartan plaids will be very 
much worn for negligée street dresses. A very 

retty fashion called the Arabella costume has 

tely been invented by the celebrated modiste 
of Paris, Mme. Elisé. This is the Forty-second 
costume (green and blue), so called because it is 
worn by the Forty-second Highlanders. ‘The 
under-skirt is pleated around the bottom; the 
eunic is caught up very high at the sides, form- 
ing a little apron in front, and is fringed all 
around with large chenille balls of the same col- 
ors as the plaid. The tunic is looped up with 
black gros grain rosettes with flowing ends. 
Small paletot of the same material, simulating a 





tight jacket in front, and buttoning at the side 
with two square tabs falling in front, the whole 
fringed with chenille balls. A small cape notch- 
ed at the bottom forms the back of the paletot. 
Rosettes of black gros grain with flowing ends 
are set on the shoulders and the back of the 
cape. The belt is of the same material as the 
dress, and is worn over the paletot. This cos- 
tume is extremely pretty and coquettish. 
JULIE DE PuisiEecx. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ic Bois de Boulogne, which {is the pride 
of Paris, is a park of magnificent distances, 
It contains over twenty-three hundred acres, 
and has a thick growth of various kinds of 
forest trees. Indeed, since the improvements 
were comuenced in 1851, more than two hun- 
dred thousand trees are said to have been plant- 
ed in the Bois. It is also abundantly watered, 
its lakes and little streams being supplied by an 
Artesian well at Passy, which springs from a 
depth of eighteen hundred and seventy-five feet. 
There are no less than fourteen lakes in this re- 
nowned pleasure-ground, the largest being about 
a mile in length. Many of them are well filled 
with fish, which flourish remarkably. There are 
nearly seventy miles of carriage-roads, and over 
thirty miles of shady paths for horseback riders, 
Moreover, it contains one of the largest race- 
courses in the world. There are in this Park. 
some immense oaks and cedars, which are sup- 
posed to be four or five centuries old. No won- 
~~ the Parisians are proud of the Bois de Bou- 
ogne. 





A London paper thinks that agricultural meet- 
ings will soon become the rage. Reason, as fol- 
lows: Ashort time ago, at the annual dinner of 
the Huntingdonshire Agricultural Society, one 
of the gentlemen proposed as a toast, * The 
health of Mrs, Fellowes and the ladies of Hunt- 
ingdonshire.” Presently Mrs. Fellowes, wife 
of a well-known member of Parliament, who was 
chairman of the evening, rose and “with great 
distinctness” responded in a pretty little speech 
which was received with enthusiastic cheers, 

In Paris the question of woman’s rights and 
wrongs has recently been warmly discussed in a 
series of public meetings held in Le Vauxhall, 
Only one of the speakers is charged with having 
said any thing original and worthy of notice. 
She—for it was a woman, Mlle, Maxime Breuil 
—claimed for women equal political rights with 
men, but did not wish to see them in possession 
of those rights at present. She remarked that 
until women were properly enlightened respect- 
ing their duties, men must continue to bear 
alone the responsibility of the lamentable inca- 
ne of which they have given proof hitherto, 

n presence of this incapacity, and while bearing 
with them the burden of its grievous results, 
she could without temerity assert that women 
might have done better, and there was great 
consolation in thinking that at any rate they 
could not have done worse! 

The women of Germany have held a confer- 
ence at Stuttgart recently—but not to discuss 
the popular question of suffrage. They desired 
to find out the best ways and means to teach 
young mothers how best to regulate the physic- 
al education of their children. They also wish- 
ed to make some arrangements for establishing 
small museums of literature, art, and industry, 
connected with schools or academies where 
proper instruction on various topics could be 
given to women. Furthermore, they desired to 
commence a reform in dress, and as a basis for 
this reform the following points have been ac- 
cepted: That nothing be declared “ old-fashion- 
ed’? which has once been found useful, appro- 
priate, and becoming. That nothing new be 
ya ona unless it has proved itself to be both 
to the purpose and answering the demands of 
gee taste. That all —— and articles of 

ilette that are hurtful to health be put away. 
And, finally, that all suitable saving be effected 
in articles of dress, so that expenses may con- 
torm to the income. The German women are 
‘very sensible, 





The number of lives lost by the late earth- 
quakes in South America is estimated at 60,000; 
but it is probable this can not be relied upon as 
being correct, Additional accounts of damage 
from inundations have been received, but there 
is some confusion in th and it is difficult to 
know the truth definitely. Gradually the whole 
dreadful reality will be revealed. 





A very interesting and ingenious instrument 
is reported from inventive Paris. It is a “ uni- 
versal alphabetical piano,” on which children 
can be taught instantaneously to read, to caleu- 
late, and to play musi¢. Price six francs, which 
is certainly a good deal cheaper than sending 
children to school, 





An Englishman criticises ‘cablegram” as 
mongrel and unsatisfactory. He suggests, as a 
word that is regularly and analogically formed, 
“ calogram,”’ the first half of which is from the 
Greek word signifying cable. 





Twenty-seven public evening-schools have 
been opened this fall in our city by the Board 
of Education. The facilities thus afforded for 
instruction are largely accepted by persons of 
mature age; and experience has shown the wis- 
dom of making such liberal arrangements for 
the educational wants of those whose avoca- 
tions prevent them from attending day-schools, 





In commenting upon the precocity of Amer- 
ican children, Mr. Macrae, a Scottish writer who 
recently visited this country, remarks: ‘“‘One 
thing that astonished me was the food given to 
the children, It seems to be the rule in Amer- 
ica to let the children have ashare of every thing 
on the table, A New England lady told me 
that every one of her eleven children had been 
brought to the table at seven months old, and 
at thirteen months could handle their forks as 
neatly as she could! Brought to the table so 
soon, and hearing all that goes on, they begin at 
a preternaturally early age to take an interest in 
general affairs, and to acquire the ideas and lan- 
guage of grown —— Among other instances 

e mentions a family-party which attracted his 
attention at a hotel breakfast-table at N 
One of the party was a child between two and 
three years of age, The first thing this small 
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—* had was a cup of milk and biscuit. 
hen he had two eggs and a slice of ‘‘ Johnny- 
cake.” He sipped very little of the egg, and 
then called for fish. After fish he had beef, and 
after the beef bacon and biscuit. What more 
he we have needed was left uncertain by rea- 
son of his spilling the eggs over his own and his 
mother’s dress, which caused him to be carried 
away from the table in a state of humiliation. 

Madame Rachel, who has long been imposing 
upon the ignorant and superstitious people of 
London, by promises to make them “ beautiful 
forever,}? has at length come to the end of her 
business for the present. She has been sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude, as punish- 
ment for various frauds which her recent trial 
unveiled. One of the wonderful preparations 
which she sold to credulous customers was 
“Magnetic dew-water, from the Desert of Sa- 
hara, two guineas a bottle.” The story is that 
in the interior of the Great Desert of Sahara 
there is a magnetic rock, from which water dis- 
tills sparingly in the form of dew, which is pos- 
sessed of extraordinary property. Whether a 
latent electricity be imparted by magnetism, or 
an additional quantity of oxygen enters into its 
composition, is not known. But it is said to 
have the property of increasing the vital ener- 
gies, and to restore gray hair, and to give the 
appearance of youth to persons of considerable 
antiquity. Whether Madame Rachel filled her 
bottles in Sahara may be open to doubt. 





» “A well-cooked piece of meat,” says Profes- 
sor Johnson in his ‘Chemistry of Common 
Life,” “should be full of its own juice.” In 
roas , therefore, it should be exposed to a 
quick that the external surface may con- 
tract at once, and the juice be retained. In 
boiling, the meat should be put into boiling 
water at first, unless beef-tea, broth, or soup is 
to be prepared from it; then it should be put 
into cold water and slowly brought to a boil. 


The old statuary-gallery of the Boston Athene- 
um has been transformed into a large, light, and 
attractive reading-room, Much of the sculpture 
and statuary remains as appropriate ornamenta- 
tion of the room, 








“Sidewalk Etiquette” is a topic which might 
be studied up advantageously. If promenaders 
in Broadway would follow a few well-known 
common-sense rules, there would be much less 
friction on the sidewalks of that great thorough- 
fare than we now frequently observe. If those 
walking up Broadway are resolved to follow a 
straight line close to the shop windows, they 
had better take the east side of the street, un- 
less they desire to endure collisions and reprov- 
ing looks. Stopping in the middle of the side- 
walk to chat a few minutes with a friend creates 
an obstruction less easily avoided than a good- 
sized pile of bricks. We have seen a ty of 
three or four spread across the sidewalk as if 
linked together, slowly promenading, quite un- 
conscious that they are seriously annoying those 
behind, who can not pass without seeming rude- 
ness. When a gentleman and lady are walking 
together, a common rule, and a very good one, 
is that the lady should always be at the gentle- 
man’s right arm; then the lady will be protect- 
ed against any friction incident to passing those 
coming from the opposite direction. 





The Cornell University, which has been re- 
cently opened in Ithaca, New York, is located 
about three-quarters of a mile from the town, on 
a sightly ridge. The entire country in the vicin- 
ity of Ithaca is exceedingly romantic and pic- 
turesque, the beautiful Cayuga Lake forming a 
marked point of interest. The buildings of the 
University are not yet entirely completed by 
any means—the plan embracing a large number 
designed for various uses. Two buildings, how- 
ever, are ready for occupation, and about three 
hundred pupils have been admitted upon exam- 
mation. The public exercises in connection with 
the opening were of much interest. A valuable 

ift was made to the University by a lady of 

thaca—a chime of nine bells, weighing about 
six thousand pounds. Cornell University will 
afford to students the means of obtaining an edu- 
cation, in which the literary, scientific, and prac- 
tical are happily combined, at a very moderate 
expense. 





In Paris there are a number of negro and mu- 
latto families among the wealthy foreign resi- 
dents, who associate with aristocratic Srenth 
families on terms of equality. M. Pontchery, a 
wealthy negro from Port-au-Prince, lives with 
his family in one of the finest houses on the 
Chaussée-d’ Antin, keeps half dozen white serv- 
ants, and was invited into society last winter. 
He is a millionaire, and has a very fine gallery 


of —— and statuary. Candoris is another 
rich n resident. His eldest daughter is a 
great belle, and receives much attention in soci- 


ety from many who seem to care nothing about 
her ancestry. 





There is a pleasant superstition, supposed to 
have originated in Poland, that the nativity of 
every individual has a mysterious connection 
with some one of the precious stones. Hence 
it is considered by many as appropriate to wear 
those jewels which are imagined to give signifi- 
cance to a certain month, if the birthday occurred 
in that month, That is, one born in January 
should wear garnet or jacinth; amethyst be- 
longs to February; blood-stone to March; sap- 
phire and diamond to April; emerald to May; 
agate to June; carnelian or ruby to July; sar- 
donyx to August; chrysolite toSeptember; opal 
to October; topaz to November; and turquoise 
to December. Of course each of these gems, in 
their fated character, is supposed to have a spe- 
cial signification. 





Victoria is reported to be busy—writing a nov- 
el! This, with her attempts to regulate the con- 
duct of the Prince of Wales, is sufficient occupa- 
tion. 








Sydney Smith is said to have cut the follow- 
ing extract from a newspaper and preserved it: 
‘When you rise in the morning form a resolu- 
tion to make the day a happy one to a fellow- 
creature. It is easily done; a left-off garment 
to the man who needs, a kind word to the sor- 
rowful, an encouraging expression to the striv- 
ing—trifies in themselves light as air—will do it, 
at least for twenty-four hours. By the most 





simple arithmetical sum, look at the result. If 
you send one person, only one, happily through 


the day, that is three hundred and «ixty-five in 
the course of the year. And supposing you live 
forty years only after you commence such a 


course of medicine, you have made fourteen 
thousand six hundred beings happy, at all events 
for a time.”’ 





Who fs a “lady” now, in the original sense 
of the term? The word “lady” is an abbrevia- 
tion of the Saxon “leofday,” which signifies 
“bread-giver.” In olden times the mistress 
of a manor was accustomed, once a week or 
oftener, to distribute among the poor a certain 
quantity of bread. She bestowed the gift with 
her own hands, and made the hearts of the 
needy glad by the soft words and gentle actions 
which accompanied her benevolence, The poor 
regarded the “‘leofday”’ as a sort of ministering 
spirit in a world of sorrow and suffering. 





FALL AND WINTER CLOAKS. 
See Mustration on page 856, 

Fig. 1.—Vicrorta. Black velvet paletot 
rounded in front and shawl-shaped in the back. 
The paletoc is edged with a bias fold of black 
satin, above which is set a double row of pas- 
sementerie rings. ‘The point is bordered with 
deep fringe. Cardinal pelerine rounded in the 
front and back, and trimmed with the same pas- 
sementerie and fringe; a few pleats are laid in 
the back of the pelerine and confined by a black 
satin rosette. Dress of Irish poplin, slightly 
looped at the sides. Cashmere skirt of the same 
color, trimmed with a pleated flounce. Fanchon 
of iris velvet, with a ruche of black lace sprink- 
led with small velvet bows, and a black and white 
aigrette at the side. 

Fig. 2.—Trovuvére. Negligée paletot of dark 
blue velveteen, open square at the sides, where it 
forms two draped pleats. At the angle of each 
pleat is set a blue passementerie olive. Three 
rows of black silk galloon encircle the whole 
paletot, which is confined round the waist by a 
blue belt, fastening in front. The back is very 
full, forming pleats to match those at the side. 
The sleeve is full at the elbow, widening to the 
bottom, and is trimmed with black silk galloon. 
Fanchon of blue satin, bordered with a ruche of 
black lace, with a large blue velvet bow on the 
top and a diadem of the same velvet in front. 
Black faille dress. 

Fig. 3.—Daurutx. Short paletot of black 
faille, bordered with a bias fold of satin, with a 
heading of cocotte points of the same satin, A 
long point, edged with passementerie fringe, sur- 
mounted with a satin bias fold and cocottes, ex- 
tends below the back of the paletot. ‘Two pas- 
sementerie rings, through which are passed a 
short bias lappet ending with three tassels, are 
placed at the top of the V that forms the point. 
Cardinal pelerine, slightly looped up in the back, 
and trimmed with a bias fold and cocottes of 
satin to match the rest of the paletot. A sharp- 
pointed Armenian hood falls below the pele- 
rine, and matches the point on the lower part 
of the paletot, being trimmed in the same man- 
ner with fringe, and having in the middle a 
passementerie ring and bias lappet. Sleeves 
trimmed with black satin cocottes. Bear’s-ear 
taffeta dress, with two flounces round the bottom 
and a third round a tunic which is rounded at 
the sides and slightly bouffant behind. Black 
felt toque with large bow of lace with long ends 
at the back, and small toque of velvet and lace 
and tuft of bear’s-ear velvet in front. 

Fig. 4.—Henry IV. Black velvet circular, 
bordered with a broad bias fold of satin, and 
with large buttons extending all the way up the 
front. Close-fitting corsage, with brandenburgs 
of black satin cocottes, arranged diagonaliy, 
which begin at the shoulder and end under the 
band that holds the buttons. Adjusted belt. 
Two long rings of black cocottes extend from 
each side of the belt and simulate pockets on 
each side of the front. A large pelerine, open 
in front, and reaching only to the shoulder, is 
set on the paletot and bordered with fringe. The 
bottom is trimmed only with cocottes set on in 
narrow ogives. ‘The paletot is without sleeves, 
and, the pelerine being very open, shows both 
the sleeves of the dress and brandenburgs on the 
front. Dress of light gray Irish poplin, with an 
under-skirt of a darker shade, trimmed with a 
very deep pleated flounce. ‘The over-skirt is 
caught up at the sides, and bordered with a nar- 
row pleated flounce, surmounted by three rows 
of gray velvet which form a bow of loops and 
ends at the place where the skirt is festooned. 
Green crape fanchon, trimmed with a diadem of 
grapes and vine-leaves, with a small mantilla- 
veil behind, extending so as to form barbs under 
the chin. 

Fig. 5.—Nixon pe w’Encros. Large violet 
velvet mantelet, shaw]-shaped behind and trimmed 
with a rich passementerie fringe formed of de- 
tached tassels, and embroidered around the bot- 
tom with black silk and several shades of violet. 
Cardinal pelerine above the shawl-point, and 
trimmed in the same manner. ‘The pelerine be- 
gins at the side seam, which is covered by the 
raising of the arm. ‘The mantelet has two long, 
half-rounded tabs in front, which are trimmed 
around the outer edge with embroidery and are 
fringed only on the ends. Fanchon of very light 
pearl-gray crape, trimmed with violet velvet chrys- 
anthemums, with fall of violet blonde behind. 
Dress of very light gray gros grain, with Louis 
XV. flounce. 

Fig. 6.—La1s. Suit of dark capucine serge. 
Plain under-skirt. Rounded tunic trimmed with 
fringe of the same shade. ‘Tight-fitting paletot, 
looped by two large shell buttons. Round belt, 
fastened behind with a rosette, from which fall 
two black and capucine passementerie cords. 

Fringe round the shoulders like that on the tunic, 
with a rosette in the middle. Gray felt toque, 
bordered with a large black and capucine curled 
feather, with lace veil at the back. 
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Autumn and Winter Bonnets. 
Fig. 1. Garnet Vetvet Bonnet.—On the front arrange a 
a angina 5g piece of the same velvet, which is cut out into 
points at the top and continued as strings on each side. The 
trimming consists of a spray of convolvulus and a white feather. 
Fig. .2. Buack Vetvet Boxnet.—On the front is set a high 
puff. The back and strings are edged with a pointed satin band, 
which is trimmed with beaded feather fringe. ‘The strings are 
fastened with a rosette of satin ribbon. A heron feather and a 
few red leaves complete the trimming. 
Fig. 3. Viotet Vetvet Bonnet.—This bonnet is bound with 
satin of the same color. A pointed piece bound with satin and 
edged with white blonde is set over the front, which is also edged 






WEDS 


Fig. 2.—Biack Vetvet Bonnet. 


with white blonde. In the middle of the back set a bow of velvet, 
satin, and blonde. Finish the front with violet flowers, and sew 
on narrow velvet strings bordered with blonde. 

Fig. 4. Vioret Crare Bonnet ror Evperty Lapy.—This 
bonnet is of violet crape and silk trimmed with blonde of the same 
color. The strings, which are fastened to the back of the bonnet, 
are also of crape, bordered on the front with narrow ribbon, and 
on the other part with blonde headed with a narrow roll of violet 
silk. A simulated veil is set on the back under the ends. The 
front is caught together with bows of the same ribbon. The trim- 
ming consists of violet flowers and leaves. 

Fig. 5. Brack Vetvet Rounp Hat.—This hat is trimmed 
on the edge with black satin folds and bead grelots. On the back 


Fig. 5.—Biack Vetiver Rounp Har. 


of the hat are fastened two lace ends edged with wide lace; a 
spray of flowers covers the place where the strings are sewed on. 
The strings are fastened in front with a spray of roses. 

Fig. 6. Brown Vetvet Bonnet.—This bonnet is of brown 
velvet, arranged in two puffs in front. The strings, which begin 
at the top of the crown of the bonnet, form, first, a frill on the 
back, and then extend down to the front, where they are fastened 
with a satin bow. These strings are of brown satin ribbon with 
brown velvet figures and edged with lace. A bow of plain satin 
ribbon is also set on the back, while narrow strings are tied under 
the chignon. 

Fig. 7. Brack Vetvet Bonnet.—The front of this bonnet is 
arranged in a high puff. The trimming consists of wide black 
lace, satin, and roses. 





A HARDANGER WEDDING. 


N English tourist gives an interesting account of an old-fash- 
A joned wedding or bry/lup, which he was fortunate enough to 
see during a journey through the Hardanger Province. The word 
signifies the race for the bride, and alludes to the custom of mar- 
riage by capture which has been shown to have prevailed in an- 
cient times among all the savage nations in the world. The traces 
of the same custom have survived in the “* Welsh weddings,” and 
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Wig. 1.—Garnet Vetvet Bonnet. 


in the ceremony of stealing the bride which prevails, or not long 
ago prevailed, at weddings in the country districts of the Border. 
‘* A wedding cortége in Sweden,” says Mr. Maclennan, ‘‘ was long 
after the introduction of Christianity a party of armed men, and 
for greater security marriages were generally performed at night. 
A pile of lances is said to be still preserved in the old church at 
Husaby in Gothland, into which were fitted torches ; these weap- 
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ons were borne by the groomsmen, and served the double pur- 
pose of giving light and protection.” In those turbulent times 
every church had a rack in the porch for holding the axes and 
spears of the congregation, so that the lances of Husaby may not 
have had any special or symbolical reference to the theory of mar- 
riage by capture; but we thought that we could trace the influ- 
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ence of the tradition in the wedding which we attended, where 
the shouts and excited rushings, with the firing of guns and pis- 
tols, raised all the din and confusion of a real battle for the bride, 
The bride’s father sat outside the house among the elders of the 
village with a silver spigot in his hand. Ale was served from the 
barrel at his side into a massive peg-tankard, inscribed with verses 
in the Hardanger dialect ; and the bride herself, smiling through 
her tears, handed the stronger drinks in finely-embossed cups to 
all who wished to. drink ‘‘Skaal” and long life to her. At last 
the time came for the service in a church across the water. The 
bridegroom no longer dangled his bonnet, but helped to push off 
the boats; the flags waved, the bride was embraced, and amidst 
a parting salute from all our artillery at once, the wedding cortége 
departed. We had been permitted in the morning, while the 
bride’s hair was being plaited in thick coils of a shape fit to re- 
Ccive her crown, to inspect her ornaments, which had been heir- 
looms in the family for several generations, The most valuable, 
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of course, was the crown, silver-gilt and adorned with garnets, 
which was of a more massive pattern than those in the Bergen 
shops; it differed from them, moreover, in being hung with gilt 
pendants, beads, and tufts of colored wool. A fine breast-plate, 
filigreed brooches, and a silver marriage-belt, complete the list of 
her principal adornments. ‘The following description of the belt 


of a rich lady in Iceland applies exactly to that of the Hardanger 
bride: ‘‘ The petticoat is fastened by means of a girdle nearly five 
feet in length, composed of a number of oblong pieces of silver 
about an inch and a half Jong and one inch wide, sewed with their 
extremities close together upon a piece of green velvet, so that it 
forms a number of joints and is easily bent round the body and 
fastened with a buckle: one end is suffered to hang down in front 
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of the apron and nearly reaches the bottom of it. All the joints 
are gilt and beautifully ornamented with open work and raised 
knobs of silver.” After the wedding a feast commenced which 
lasted for nearly three days, as far as we could judge by 
cession of jaded revelers who returne! \\. scattered boat loads from 
the bride’s new home across the water. The king of the feast 
was her father, who boasted afterward of the strength of mind 
and body which had enabled him, like Socrates, to drink down 
all the boon companions, and return uneonquered by the flow of 
** Port og Punch og Braendeviin.” A few nights afterward we 
joined a revel ofea more pleasing kind, the lads and lasses of the 
village having been invited to a dance in the kitchen of the chief 
farm-house. A fiddle and a wooden black-jack of beer completed 
the simple preparations of the host, and the company were soon 
merrily engaged ‘in their favorite Sultan Polka, and the Jenny 
Lind, which here they call the Hamburg Dance. We were much 
amused at the strangeness of the Halling dance, which was per- 
formed with great success by the most agile of the village lads. 
He marched round the floor with a solemn face to a soft fantastic 
tune, casting his eyes now and then upon a large nail which had 
been driven into the centre of the low wooden roof. Then at 
the right note, as he passed beneath the nail, he turned a sudden 
somersault, and struck it with his clouted it, which brought 
down great applause at each successful repetition of the feat. 


by the suc- 
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BY THE PEACH-TREE WALL. 


Wuere the manor-house garden is tangled the most, 
By the door in the peach-tree wall, 

You bid me farewell—for an hour, as you thought— 
But we parted for once and all 





Through the long white glare how the peonies flamed, 
In the noon of the July day, 

As you crossed the grass with the gold on your hair, 
And the crickets leaped up where they lay! 


The sunflowers unwinking, looked straight at the south, 
And the hollyhocks stood tall; 

And the butterflies wavered brown, azure, and red, 
In the hush by the peach-tree wall. 


After midsummer days with never a night, 
Came the winter, the chill, and the rain, 

When the hollyhocks’ life was asleep in the ground, 
‘Till the peach-blossoms flowered again. 


And the wearisome months of waiting in vain, 
Ever stealing my youth from me, 

Ever straining my eyes through the darkness, 
Ever stretching my arms o’er the sea, 


For the fire of that sultry summer sun 
Has burned down so deep in my heart, 

Though years and the autumn bring calmness, my dear, 
I am scarce now content to part. 


For still when the July noons are come, 
And the holiyhocks grow tall, 

I walk and dream dreams as we dreamed, my dear, 
Under the peach-tree wall. 


When the passionate life-strife is over, 
The folly, the chill, and the pain, 

A shadow, in shadowless noontide, 
Perhaps I may walk here again. 





SPOKEN IN IDLENESS. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 

e C is of very little consequence where he met 

her, or how he met her, he has married her! 
—that is the point that concerns us most pain- 
fully,” Mrs. Armitage said, with a sad severity, 
when she first heard of her brother’s marriage. 
But Ethel, her daughter, felt a great curiosity 
on the subject, and so when her mamma drop 
the letter that contained the tidings, Ethel picked 
it up hastily, and asked: 

‘* Very likely uncle tells you where, and how, 
and when, and all about it, mamma, if you will 
only have patience to read on and see—or may I?” 

Mrs. Armitage waved her handkerchief and 
hand, which she had the moment before pressed 
to her eyes, assentingly, and Ethel read on to 
the end of the letter without delay. 

** What can have induced him at his age to 
be such a fool?” Mrs. Armitage said, angrily ; 
and Ethel, without looking up, replied: 

** What? oh! he tells you ‘what’ here; uncle 

says ‘he thought their marriage would make her 
happier, and he knew it would make him s0.’ 
Bravo, old gentleman! what a capital reason!” 
‘ Pray do not be.so flippant,” Mrs. Armitage 
sighed; “ne one knows the difference it may 
make to us—it’s the breaking up of our home, 
I see that.” 

Ethel blushed, and looked up now. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma,” she said, gently, “‘ we only came on a visit, 
and we have been here ten years; we can’t com- 

in of having to turn out now.” 

“ But I am not sure that we shall have to turn 
out, and I shall feel that I have every right to 
feel it if we do,” Mrs. Armitage i ener- 
getically. Then she got up and rang the bell, 
and when the old servant, who had been butler, 
footman, and valet for the last thirty years to 
Mr. Lee, came in, she said: 

“IT have had news that has upset me very 
much, Warner—your master is married!” 

The news had such an effect on Warner that 
he nearly upset the breakfast service; still he 
was able to say he was glad, and to ask **who 
the lady was?” 

In answer to this Mrs. Armitage shook her 
head, and looked a look that was published by 
Warner, and remembered in the village long 
after it had escaped the omer af its author. 
“Ah! that I can not tell you, Warner; I only 
know that she was a Miss Chester, and that she 
is Mrs. Lee; say as little about it as possible.” 

4 how could you say that?” Ethel 
asked, reproachfully, as soon as they were 
alone. 

“I am acting for the best,” the lady said, 
grimly. 

**No, mamma, you are making things look 
strange when you needn't. Tell people out and 
out chat Uncle James is married; ‘saying little 
about it’ won't unmarry him again, and why 
should it?” 

‘*T really can not answer frivolous questions,” 
Mrs. Armitage said, testily. ‘‘I have many 
things to think about; we may not have a roof 
over our heads long.” 

**That will be our own fault, then,” Ethel 
said, defiantly; ‘‘we can afford to have one.” 
And then Miss Armitage deemed it discreet to 
go out for her morning’s ride, and to leave her 
mother to chew the cud of mournful meditation 
alone. 
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It had been given 
to James Lee by his brother, the “‘ old Squire,” 
as he was called by the present generation. 
And it had been held by James Lee for thirty 
years, with satisfaction to himself and his parish- 
ioners, with the exception of certain of these 
latter who had wanted to i 

Ten ap before the opening: of this story 
their only sister, Mrs. Armitage, had come back 
to Everton a widow with one daughter. She 
had come back for several reasons, among which 
affection for the soil and the scenes of her youth 
was the least potent. Like a sensible woman, 
she argued that it would be a very good thing in- 
deed if her eldest brother’s eldest son, the heir, 
should fall in love with and marry her pretty Ethel 
in years to come. Likewise she thought that, 
waiting the arrival of those years, it would be a 
very good arrangement for her to live at the 
rectory with her bachelor brother James, and so 
save house-rent. 

During these ten years all things had gone 
precisely as she desired, The old Squire died; 
Frank, his son, reigned in his stead, and asked 
Ethel to reign with him. And Mr. Lee, the 
Rector, thought no arrangement could have been 
so perfect as that which devolved the man- 
agement of his liberal establishment upon his 
sister. 

But now apparently he thought so no longer, 

*for he had taken to himself a wife without beat 
of drum—a stranger in the land—one over whom 
Mrs. Armitage could not hope to have any man- 
ner of authority. It was easy enough for Ethel, 
who was going to a grander home of her own, 
to bear this blow gallantly; but Mrs. Armitage 
made room in her heart for the hardest thoughts 
of her new sister-in-law, as she thought of the 
carriage and other comforts which that sister-in- 
law’s advent would wrest from her. 

Still, for all her annoyance, she could not re- 
sist the dear delight of uttering many words 
about the matter. In the course of the walk 
she took through the village that day, she con- 
trived to make known to a great many people 
the great fict of her brother’s marriage. Before 
nightfall, the knowledge that the Rector had 
married a young lady, quite a stranger to him, 
of whom his family knew actually nothing, was 
pretty widely diffused. 

**T suppose you hardly know what to hope, 
Miss Armitage?” an elderly maiden lady, who 
had at one time made herself a district visitor 
toward the subjugation of the Reverend James, 
said with a sort of satirical grimness that was 
infinitely aggravating to Ethel. 

** Yes, I do know what to hope,” that young 
lady replied; “‘1 hope she'll be young and a 
pleasant companion for me.” And this Miss 
Ethel said in a tone that implied that she had 
not too Many pleasant lady companions in Ev- 
erton, 

Miss Armitage made a very pretty picture as 
she sat upon her horse outside the garden-gate 
of the cottage in which Miss Anstruther lived, 
and talked over the topmost bar to that lady. 
Her Saxon name was well borne out by her Sax- 
on beauty. She was a fair-skinned, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed girl, with a broad brow and a resolute 
nose and mouth, and a figure that was beauti- 
fully developed by health, and those best of all 
gymnastics, plenty of horse and walking exer- 
cise. She made a very pretty picture—there 
was something very winning about her; more- 
over, she was going to be mistress of and dis- 
penser of hospitalities up at the Hall, so Miss 
Anstruther did not to differ with her. The 
elder lady, therefore, only said in reply: 

**To be sure—very nice for you, and I'm sure 
it’s high time that your uncle should settle in 
life i he’s not so young as he was,” and she 
sm 

** No,” Ethel said, carelessly, ‘* we none of us 
are. I was ten when I came here, and I feel 
rather more than that now, don’t you?” 

**You can only sincerely hope that, hasty as 
his decision has been, it may prove a wise one,” 
Miss Anstruther said, solemnly, evading giving 
any answer to Ethel’s last remark. And then 
Ethel said ** good-by,” and rode home refreshed 
by her ride to the extent of being able to support 
a repetition of her mother’s doubts and fears on 
the subject. 

“Mamma,” she began, when they were alone 
in the evening, ‘‘don’t you think we ought to 
take some steps about giving treats to the school- 
children and the choir, or will you leave that till 
Uncle James comes home ?” 

“T shall have nothing to say about it,” Mrs. 
Armitage replied. 

**Then I'll ask Frank,” Ethel said, quickly ; 
“he is coming here to-night, and # er all, as 
he is the Squire, it will be the greai.. compli- 
ment if he organizes every thing.” 

“* Please, Ethel, do not try to make your cous- 
in put himself in a ridiculous position; we may 
all have bitter cause to rue this marriage; I nev- 
er knew a case yet of a young woman marryjng 
an old man turn out well; if she is flighty and 
frivolous, and anxious to join in all the amuse- 
ments of the neighborhood—” 

“They're not too numerous,” Ethel interrupt- 
ed. But her mother went on unheeding : 

“Your uncle will lead a pretty life, and some 
people will not scruple to say that it serves vim 

‘oht.” 





| the matter of marriage 


* was told in three weeks, 


** Poor dear Uncle James!” Ethel said, heart- 
ily. “1 won't look fwward to his being pun- 
ished in such a way when no one can deserve 


+ less; at any rate, let us wait to see 


we pronounce her flighty and frivolous; 
time will show what she is like. 

Then Mr. Lee, the Frank of whom mention 
has been made, came in, and heard the great 
news, and laughed good temperedly at the idea 
of bis uncle having stolen a march on him in 
“Tear old fellow! 


when is he coming back" he asked, and he 








The three weeks soon passed, and then the 
happy pair came home in the light of a glorious 
August evening. The young Squire and Ethel 
had taken care that all fitting show of rejoicing 
should be made. As the Rector and his bride 
drove from the station to the rectory, the bells 
pealed most joyously, and all the parish seemed 
to have turned out to welcome the lady, and see 
what she was like. 

It was quite a young face that which was 
turned quickly from one side to the other, as 
they drove along. A young, pretty, but most 
observant face. And it was a young, graceful 
figure that sprang to the ground without help 
the moment the wagonette stopped at the door, 
and a young clear voice that said: 

** How delicious to be home at last, after all 
the knocking about we have had!” 

** Yes, she talked of ‘knocking about,’ and 
before strangers, too,” Miss Anstruther told a 
friend that evening. ‘‘I had it from the best 
authority; talks slang! Well, he has waited for 
something, I must say !” 

**My new home and my new niece!’ Mrs. 
Lee exclaimed, as she entered the hall, and 
Ethel came to meet her; ‘‘how delightful they 
both are!” 

She was perfectly composed and self-possess- 
ed, and very, very quiet. ‘There was something 
that was infinitely prepossessing in her appear- 
ance and manners; there was refinement, intel- 
ligence, grace, and dignity—all, indeed, that is 
most charming in woman. Additionally she was 
very pretty, too. Her eyes were large, dark, and 
luminous, and their beauty was enhanced by the 
thick, long fringe of lashes that fell over them. 
Her fair, straight-featured little face varied in 
expression with every change of thought—and 
these were many. ‘Though her figure was slight 
and supple, and full of yielding, graceful lines 
and curves, she walked erectly, with her head 
proudly poised in a way that marked her well- 
bred. On this August evening, too, she was 
dressed with such an exquisitely fitting regard 
to time and circumstances and situation. Ethel 
had been, all her grown-up life, at the mercy of 
the first dress-maker and milliner resident in the 
county town of the shire in which Everton was 
situated. This arbiter of fashions was a star of 
magnitude compared to the lesser luminaries ; 
still, she was resident in the county town, and 
she did not get the latest cut, and shape, and 
length, and color, and gore. Ethel felt certain 
that she was behind the time, as she looked at 
her new aunt's dress. How far behind she could 
not say, but it was perceptible that Mrs, Lee's 
garments were, so to say, in advance of hers 
(Ethel's). 

There was no discomposing embarrassment to 
combat in the bride. She made herself at home 
in the easiest manner in the shortest space of 
éime—not at all as though she were impatient to 
rule, but as if it were only right and proper and 
becoming that she should do so with as little de- 
lay as possible. Accordingly, though there was 
no unseemly haste to usurp authority manifested, 
& complete reorganization of the arrangements 
which had been too long standing took place in 
the house. She transposed old furniture and 
introduced new, and put painters and paperers 
to work before she had been at home a week. 
She had brackets put up in gloomy corners, and 
white statuettes, or majolica pots holding briil- 
iantly-colored flowers placed upon them. She 
bronght life and fresh air into the hous: in a 
way that enchanted Ethel, who soon looked 
upon the Rector’s young wife as a great au- 
thority in all matters where taste and cultiva- 
tion were concerned, She won every body’s 
beart in the neighborhood, though she would 
neither play the harmonium, nor teach in the 
Sunday-school, nor visit the poor. Above all, 
she evidently made her husband supremely hap- 
py, despite that disparity of age from which so 
much evil had been augured. 

She talked freely about herself. Told how 
she had been educated abroad, at Paris for many 
years, and later, when she was grown up, ina 
little German town where she had resided with 
some English relatives. ‘*'Those had been the 
happy days,” she told Ethel, ‘‘ the sunny, bepey 
days of her life—with the exception of one li 
cloud which” (with a gay shrug of the shoulders) 
**it wasn’t worth while to talk about it. She 
was younger then, and ‘better-looking.” i 
statement Ethel objected to strenuously.) Yes, 
yes, mucl: better-looking; and she was English, 
and, somehow, was always made a great deal of 
at the balls. Those balls! She had never been 
to any thing like them in England. There was 
always a regiment quartered in the town—and 
—they had been happy days!” 

Mrs. Armitage, actuated thereunto by the rep- 
resentations of her daughter principally, had 
moved down into a smaller house in the village. 
But the two young women, having very little 
else to occupy their time, spent the greater part 
of it in each other's society. Even Mrs. Armi- 
tage came to feel it as truth that it was the great- 
est advantage which had yet fallen to Ethel’s 
| lot, this unfettered, familiar, constant intercourse 
jwith one of her own sex, who was well endowed 
with ens | er - knowledge, and with 
the power ee these pleasantly, as she 
did to Ethel, Miss Armitage felt a hitherto un- 
known interest in all her old pursuits, which she 
had first been taught to pursue under the best, 
é. «., the most expensive local instructors, when 
she recommenced them under the auspices of her 
aunt. Mrs. Lee played brilliantly, and sang, 
with no great power of voice, perhaps, but with 
a taste and management that made it a divine 
treat to hear her. Her linguistical ers were 
great aleo, German, French, and Italian were 
to ber as her mother-tongue, and as she was an- 
tiring in her endeavors to make Ethel feel that 
the tongue is a flexible organ, and can be taught 


| to turn itself tenefully to any artieniate 
; and that some of the prin 


sound, 
mysteries of Ger- 





man literature were well worth unraveling, Miss 
Armitage, in time, came to adventure upon the 
speaking of French and the reading of German 
with an assuranee that was most comforting to 
herself. To say nothing of its being comforting 
to the young Squire, who contem: taking 
her to Paris on their wedding tour, and who did 
not wish to be reduced to the ignominious ne- 
cessity of evading every spot where “* English was 
not spoken.” 

It ought to have been mentioned before, that 


the hasty nature of her marriage ts 
was a subject that Mrs. Lee did not shun by any 
means. With the utmost frankness she ev- 


ery one who cared to hear about it how she had 
met Mr. Lee, and why she had married him. She 
had seen him at a luncheon given by a nephew 
of his—a younger brother of the Squire’s—in the 
Temple. How came she to be there? Oh! she 
was invited with the Dalmaines—some people 
Arthur too knew very well—old friends of hers, 
or at least old acquaintances; for, years ago, 
before the happy German town days, she had 
been at the Paris pension with Ada Dalmaine. 
Well, it was at Arthur Lee’s, in the company of 
these old friends, that she had met Mr. Lee, and 
he seemed to be interested in her at once, and 
sorry to hear that she was going away to Ger- 
many again soon, as a teacher in a echool this 
time. So, as he showed himself interested in 
her, she did not mind showing him how utterly 
miserable such a prospect made her; and then 
he offered her marriage as an alternative, and 
she accepted it, and ‘**ho he would never, 
never, never have the slightest cause to regret 
his generous precipitation.” So she said, look- 
ing up at his niece with tears in her lovely eyes 
as she said it, and his niece’s firm belief and as- 
sertion was that “it would be impossible for 
Uncle James, or any one else, not to think how 
wonderfully lucky he had been.” 

All through the autumn and winter succeeding 
her marriage Mrs. Lee was an immense success 
in the neighborhood. She proved herself to be 
neither flighty nor frivolous, but a remarkably 
charming, intellectual, agreeable woman, and as 
such a great acquisition at the social gatherings 
in and around Everton. Her house was well 
ordered, her conduct as a young matron irre- 
proachable, even in the eyes of many who would 
willingly have seen it a shade less so, for the sake 
of bearing out the adage as to May and Decem- 
ber. She never gave any one an opportunity of 
thinking that her mind was dwelling with regret 
upon by-gone days and dead gayeties, She was, 
as she looked, supremely happy, and Mr. Lee 
was well justified in believing that he had made 
a wise choice in his maturity, They had been 
married nearly a year, when the birth of a son 
made them happier than they had been before 
even—a son who was christened Frederick, in 
order to gratify a whim of his mother’s, who al- 
ways insisted on her boy being called Fritz. 
‘*It’s so much prettier than the English Fred- 
erick,” she pleaded, when it was observed to het 
by Mrs, Armitage that there was a slight want 
of purpose in the name, “as it was not in the 
family ;” Mrs. Armitage being one of those ex- 
cellent people who think it a proof of family af- 
fection to perpetuate in their children the bee 
euphonious names the tongue can utter, provided 
they have been borne by their forefathers or 
cousins, * Fritz Lee! it sounds outlandish |” 
Mrs. Armitage said. ‘‘I could have wished— 
but there, it’s no use saying.” 

**Yes, do say,” Mrs, Lee pleaded, politely ; 
**it can’t be helped now, you see, because I have 
taught every one to call him Fritz, and I believe 
he knows his name already” (he was three weeks 
old at the time !), ‘* but do tell me what you could 
have wished.” 


how to spell it; and as for writing it, I never can 
write cae = pte sone it: English 
names have alw eno’ for the 
Lees before this.” st 
However, in spite of this disapproval of his 
name on the part of Mrs. Armitage, the Rector's 
little son was known to every one as “ Fritz,” 
and his mother, in consequence, came to be re- 
garded as “ more foreign-looking” than ever in 
the uneducated mind—which was much di- 
vided at this time between distrust of Mrs. Lee's 
French nurse and wild fnterest in the prepara- 
— for the young Squire’s approaching wed- 


ig. 

For Ethel Armitage was to be married 
shortly, and in these latter days she relied more 
than ever on her aunt. Mrs, was invaluable 
to the girl as regards all those arrangements 
which it is the lady’s part to make before the 
great change. Ethel’s d the number of 
bridemaids, the paper for Ethel’s morning-room, 
and the color of the drawing-room furniture, 
what the guests were to do afier the happy pair 
left—all these things were left to the choice and 
direction of Mrs. Lee, whose administrative gen- 
ius was quite equal to the occasion. It was 
finally her proposition that Ethel should be mar- 


| ried from her uncle's house, a proposition to 


which every one agreed without demur. 

About a fortnight before the wedding, the reg- 
iment—a crack corps—quartered in the county 
town, gave a ball in return for the hospitalities 
which had been lavished on them. At first, 
when she received the invitation, the Rector's 
wife was indifferent about going; but gradually, 
as she heard speculations and brilliant anticipa- 
tions abont it on all sides, this indifference van- 
ished, and she did begin to wish that her hus- 
band did not set his face quite eo decidedly 
against al! public balls and p medion in the 
vieinity of his own Only to go once, this 
once, and see Ethel in her glory as Miss Armi- 
tage for the last time; she really never would 
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bother him to let her go to a military or any 
other public ball again, if he would sacrifice his 
prejudices for once and take her. E 

She was a very winning woman, and her wish- 
es were strongly set on carrying her point. Need 
it be said that she won? Sadly against his own 
intense conviction of what it would be wise and 
well to do, Mr. Lee agreed to let his wife chap- 
eron Ethel to this ball, and to go with them him- 
self, 

The evening came, and she was a most radi- 
antly lovely, happy-looking woman who bent 
over little Fritz’s cradle to say good-by to him. 
She was excited into a state of deeper fascina- 
tion than ever by this thought of mingling again 
in a scene that would be so like those that had 
once been familiar to her. ‘“‘ Really I ought to 
feel more like an old woman with that before 


me,” she said, apologetically, pointing to the cra- | 


die; “ this night shall be my farewell to dancing: 
James, I will show you that I know how to grow 
old gracefully.” 

“‘T am glad that I shall never see you grow 
old, my darling,” he said, proudly, as he led her 
down to the carriage; and the remark startled 
her, and made her look up affrightedly, and real- 
ize that he was, in sad truth, too much her sen- 
ior for her to dare hope that she might pass her 
life with him. 

He was about fifty-five or six, looking young 
for his age, certainly; but fifty-five or six in 
spite of his looks. His had been a quiet, good, 
useful life, and he carried the certificates of its 
having been so in his face and bearing. A frank- 
eyed, fresh-colored old gentleman, with a juve- 
nile power of feeling things acutely and being 
readily impressed, as was evidenced in his mar- 
riage. It had been a characteristic of his from 
his boyhood, that impressionableness. He had 
been one all his life who would have suffered 
from slights as women suffer, who felt kindnesses 
with an intensity of feeling that never quite ma- 
tured. He had been known to keep aloof from 
people for months, even for years, if he could 
do them no good, when they had fallen under 
any cloud that might have made them, as he 
fancied, less glad to see him than formerly. In 
fact, he was most tenderly sensitive for the feel- 
ings of those on whom the breath of scandal had 
blown ever so lightly, and though this suscepti- 
bility might render him a less strong charactor 
than it is well one filling the position he held 
should have, it greatly endeared him to many 
who cared more for sympathy than strength. 

This was the nature of the man who went to a 

ublic ball for the first time in his life, at the 
bidding and for the pleasure of his beautiful 
young wife. 

It is not necessary, for the fartherance of my 
story, that I should place a panorama of that ball- 
room and its occupants before the reader. It 
was very much like other ball-rooms at great 
hotels in county towns, and it was filled with 
very much the same sort of people one sees un- 
der similar circumstances elsewhere. Suffice it 
to say, that among the guests was one, a young 
civil engineer, who turned to one of the officers 
of the ——th the instant the Lee party entered 
the room, asking eagerly : 

“* Who is that lady, do you know ?” 

‘That is Miss Armitage, going to marry the 
young fellow by her side; he’s rather a swell 
down here—the Squire of Everton.” 

‘‘Her name is not Armitage?” the stranger 
said. half laughing. 

“* Yes, it is,” the other replied; ‘‘ I often meet 
her at her uncle’s house; the lady in front on the 
old fellow’s arm is his wife, and she’s worth a 
dozen of Miss Armitage, or any other Miss in 
the county that I have seen.” 

‘*Tt’s the lady in front whom I asked you 
about,” the stranger said, quickly. ‘‘I used to 
know her in Diisseldorf.” 

‘*Then I advise you to renew your acquaint- 
ance with her as soon as possible,” his friend 
said, at which suggestion the civil engineer only 
shrugged his shoulders, and answered : 

‘« She was very much blown upon then—under 
a most awful cloud, in fact; she may not care to 
be recognized, now she’s marsiod, by any one 
who knew her then.” When he said that, 
the young man walked away to confide the same 
particulars to another friend he had in the regi- 
ment, and then to another, and so the thing 
grew. 

Grew—until it attained such proportions that 
it forced itself upon Frank Lee’s ears and under- 
standing before the evening was half over. He 
heard half allusions to it, caught murmurs re- 
specting it, knew that it was suddenly dropped 
as he approached on all sides, for Mrs. Lee was 
a popular favorite and a prominent beauty. In 
his dread that his uncle should hear it then, with 
the eyes of the world upon him, the young man 
was imprudent enough to confide it to his own 
betrothed, who indignantly repudiated the bare 
idea of so much as a breath ever having been 
raised about Mrs. Lee. ‘‘I will go to her at 
once, Frank, and ask her if she recognizes this 
man who says he knew her, and tell her what he 
says.” {t was in vain Frank entreated Ethel not 
to do so; all he could wrest from Ethel was a 
promise that she would not tell Mrs, Lee what 
the stranger had uttered respecting her until they 
reached home. 

He was pointed out to Mrs. Lee, not as a man 
who claimed to have known her of old, but as a 
man who had been cngaged in superintending 
mining — in Prussia, and who spoke 
German fluently, And Mrs. Lee put up her 
glass and looked at him with the blank gaze of 
unrecognition. In a cowardly way the man 
seized upon this as “a proof that he had been 
right in assuming that she did not wish any back 
numbers from ber life to be read,” and then 
laughed about “lithe Kate Chester” in a way 
coy eee Sie cites men long to wring his 
neck. 

However, the story grew, gained monstrous 


roportions, finally reached Mr. Lee's ears, and 
dle his heart. And then, when all the world 
seemed ready to turn against her, when her hus- 
band’s relations said *‘ little Fritz ought to be 
taken from her and put under proper guardian- 
ship,” then she stood at bay and defied all the 
inhabitants of Diisseldorf combined to say that 
she had been more than maligned. She had 





been the object of jealousy, the object of the 
basest falsehoods, the object of fierce female ran- 
cor, envy, and evil-speaking, but she had never 
been the object of a bad man’s guilty love, or a 
good woman's scorn. And the man who blighted 
her life when it was promising to be so fair, who 
crushed her husband’s heart with shame, who 
made her an alien to her child’s father’s kin, and 
robbed her ot a home and peace, knew all these 
truths, and still spoke in foul-mouthed idleness, 





CONTENT. 
I weten not fortune’s frown or smilie, 
I joy not much in earthly joys; 
I seek not state, I seek not style; 
I am not fond of fancy’s toys; 
I rest so pleased with what I have, 
I wish no more, no more I crave. 


I quake not at the thunder’s crack; 
I tremble not at noise of war; 

I swound not at the news of wrack; 
I shrink not at a blazing star; 

I fear not loss, I hope not gain; 

I envy none, I none disdain. 


I feign not triendship where [ hate: 
I fawn not on the great in show; 

I prize, I praise a mean estate— 
Neither too lofty nor too low: 

This, this is all my choice, my cheer— 

A mind content, a conscience clear. 











PROPER CONSTRUCTION OF 
FLORAL DEVICES. 
yy 01 the greatest faults in the present .ash- 
ion of arranging floral designs is their stitf- 
ness and formality; bouquets are made in the 
form of a stone-cutter’s mallet, and exhibit a pon- 
derosity almost as great; the centre-piece for a 
dinner-table displays a solidity of form almost if 
not quite equal to that of a sirloin of beef, or any 
other piéce de resistance which the culinary artist 
may find wenger | to introduce. Jf a gallant 
sends a basket of flowers to his inamorata it will 
be found arranged in ribbons of color, perhaps 
with a five or six pointed star in the centre, or 
maybe a spread eagle; if we attend the obse~ 
qwes of a deceased friend we find the coffin lit- 
erally covered with crosses, anchors, harps, 
crowns, and similar designs, as though such 
things could ever be appropriately made out of 
any other materials than wood, metal, or precious 
gems, At our floral exhibitions we find spades 
or plows smothered in dahlias or marigolds; or, 
as such occasions frequently occur near election 
time, we find temples of liberty, suggested by the 
political poster, posted on the nearest dead wall, 
made of verbenas and asters, and, what is worse, 
we find premiums awarded to their manufactur- 
ers as for floral designs, All such things are ex- 
ecrably devoid of taste, and should be eschewed 
by all persons of refinement; they are only out- 
rageous impertinences in the exhibition-rooms. 

The fundamental principle of taste is creative 
power, and it must always be exhibited if we 
would command t or consideration for our 
work. It is this which distinguishes genius from 
talent; genius in works of art imitates nature, 
talent copies her. The one paints a picture; the 
other makes a scientific or anatomical drawing. 
He who creates or produces the greatest effect 
from the smallest amount of material has the 
greater genius, as showing the greater creative 
power, and his works give greater pleasure than 
do those of him who has to bring in a larger 
number of accessories to produce the same or 
similar effects. For this reason sculpture always 
ranks higher than painting, and is of a higher 
order of genius, and is the rarer of the two gifts; 
for, comparatively, there are sculptors few and 
painters many. One has ‘o depend entirely upon 
beauty of form and simplicity of material to pro- 
duce pleasant emotions in the beholder; the oth- 
er has to call in the aid of colors and certain ac- 
cessories of light and shade to produce the same 
or similar emotions. 

this account floral designs made of fern- 
leaves or other foliage always, to a cultivated 
and critical taste, produce the most »leasant 
emotions, as the effects produced always indicate 
greater creative power than if they had the ac- 
cessories of color and the greater variety of lines 
to be found in flowers. Some of the exquisite 
designs of the silversmith, wrought in bright and 
frosted silver, of palm-leaves, or fern-leaves, or 
similar foliage, will exemplify what I mean if 
contrasted with the elaborately-wrought and col- 
ored work of the choicest Sevres or Dresden china- 
ware, The exquisite beauty of well-arranged 
phantom bouquets is referable to this source; 
the material itself is almost despicable, yet the 
wonderful creative power displayed in the mar- 
velous traceries, and wondrous variety and grace 
of form, fill us with astonishment and call into 
play the highest and most delightful emotions of 
the mind. 

Success in such designs depends much upon 
the objects in view, which necessarily can be but 
| two, and they the opposite of each other, and yer 
according to the character of the artistic treat 
ment will equal degrees of pleasure be given 
Kither we must use simple and delicate forms to 
ornament some other object, when they become 
subordinate, or we must make them the princi 
pal objects to the eye, and so make them of 
primary importance. In the first case the object 
» darergted must be of more value intrinsically then 











the material used in the decoration; in the sec- 
ond case the object containing them, or to which 
they are attached, must not appear to be of as 
much value as the material used. For instance, 
if you have a beautiful vase or central piece of 
silver you may arrange fern-leaves around its foot, 
or upon its stem, or in its cup, and so produce 
delightful effects of beauty by contrast; by con- 
trasting the elegant hghtness of the foliage with 
the more massive elegance of the silver; while 
beauty by harmony is preserved Ay the foliage 
being all of one coior, though in different shades, 
In the other case you require more rare and less 
known species, and a greater variety of curious 
forms and shades of color; as in this instance 





they are presented to the eye on account of their ‘ 


value as rarities, as well as for their beauty, we 
must be careful that the object which contains 
them, or to which they are attached, shall not 
appear to be of greater value than themselves, 
hence a fine glass or simple porcelain vase or or- 
nement is the most suitable for the purpose. 
Bot care must be had that we do not go to an 


} extreme; the glass or vase must be of sufficient 





value, either in intrinsic quality or workmanship, 
as tc aid in suggesting the idea of the value of 
its ecntents by showing them to be worthy of 
such a support. 

This brings us to the consideration 01 another 
principle, viz. :; that the material must be worthy 
of the labor bestowed upon it. 

There ought to be in all productions of art a 
certain nobility of character, which should show 
that they are the products of intelligence or men- 
tal effort, and not the result of mere mechan- 
ical skill; and the embodiments of such intelli- 
gence or thought should be of materials corre- 
spondent thereto. Many years ago there were 
exhibited in this city some pictures or cartoons 
made of tufted wool. dyed of the necessary and 
suitable colors, to render them, not copies, but 
representations of some of the noble paintings of 
the old masters. They had cost the artist, if 
such he could be called, infinite labor and man- 
ual skill, and yet for all that they were not pic- 
tures; they were simply tufted wool dyed and 
skillfully arranged. Our City Hall Park is dis- 
graced by a statue cut in red sandstone, which, 
no doubt, cost the workman who made it much 
manual labor, but it is not a statue, it is an effigy, 
and would be so even if it had been cut by Pow- 
ers or Crawford. 

At our floral exhibitions premiums are offered 
and given for bouquets of wild flowers, yet who- 
ever has seen an instance of an elegant bouquet 
or floral design made of such materials? 

There is among plants, as among all other 
forms of created objects, a certain nobility or ar- 
istocracy of class. Some are no doubt created 
simply to provide for the sustenance or similar 
needs of mankind; for others we can discover no 
other use, though this is a noble one, than to 
please the eye or gratify the olfactory sense of 
men; or, looking further, they may be the gems 
with which the Creator may be pleased to deco- 
rate his footstool. Eschew, therefore, all the sen- 
timentalities and poetry, so called, of the wood- 
land and forest, for, while they are all proper 
enough in their place, they are not suitable for 
the object we have in view; and if a beautiful 
thought or design suggests itself to your mind, 
work it out in the best flowers you can procure. 
Let them be cultivated flowers, suggestive of 
care and skill in their production, and suggest- 
ing also the sacrificing of the material for the in- 
tellectual. 

Fitness of purpose is another principle which 
must be attended to in floral decorations, As 
such decorations are used on so many occasions, 
each having a more or less remote significance, 
it is very necessary to avoid any incongruity of 
purpose.. A design intended for a festive board, 
when its elegance or beauty would be suggestive 
of the most joyous emotions, would be out of 
place at the funeral of a friend, as its tendency 
would be to attract attention to itself and away 
from the considerations suggested by the mourn- 
ful occasion. Ata funeral the flowers should be 
subdued in color, and should be arranged in a 
more careless and unaffected way than on other 
occasions. ‘They should simply be accessories 
to the occasion, not prominent features of it; 
should be suggestive of affectionate regard, and 
be a simple token of our love and esteem for the 
deceased. Elaborately wrought designs of anch- 
ors, harps, crosses, crowns, etc., are entirely out 
of place; they are only impertinent displays of 
vulgarity, varnished over with a sickly senti- 
mentality. Simple wreaths, as, for instance, of 
Lamarque or Safrano rose-buds, with their own 
foliage, are not only elegant, but appeal to our 
better feelings through their simplicity; aside 
from these, bouquets of choice and fragrant 
flowers, sach as we would offer to the deceased 
if in life, are appropriate. Convenience requires 
that th:y should be made flat, if to be laid on 

he coffin. 

Itis the custom to decorate the fonts and chancels 
of our churches on Easter-Sunday, and on other 
occasions, with flowers, and an ignorant fashion 
requires that the flowers should be white. From 
time immemorial, in all countries of the earth, 
there has been a symbolism, which, especially in 
religious ceremonies and decorations, has been 
strictly observed and practiced. According to 


this symbolism, two principles, light and dark- 
ness, produce all colors. Light is represented 
by white, and darkness by black; but as light 
does not exist without fire, red is also used to 
represent it; and on this basis symbolism admits 
two primitive colore—red and white. Red is 
the evmbol of divine love: white the evmbol of 
divine wisdom and uncreated light. Red, in its 
various shades, was continually used as a pre 
vailing color in the vestments of priests, as it is 
to u lay in the Roman Charch; and br a 
tradition of practice the cushions of our polpite 
and the cwve ge of the commanion tables are 


of this color. Is the grast Mysteries of Dicuss 


a child was always initiated dressed in red, and 
performed a character emblematic of death; 
hence he was called the child of the sanctuary ; 
and to this day the acolytes in the churches 
wear red vestments. ‘The artists of the Middle 
Ages always gave to Christ, after His resurrec- 
tion, robes of red and white. Yellow was a 
symbol of the revelation of the love and wisdom 
of God. Azure was the symbol of divine eter- 
nity and of human immortality. From this it 
will appear that if we undertake on such occa- 
sions to emblematize we should do it with studi- 
ous care, or else we shall be apt to commit an- 
achronisms, In placing flowers on the com- 
munion-table, or in the font, on such festivals, 
we should not choose white only, but such colors 


| as are befitting to express the ideas we wish to 


symbolize. As those who so use flowers believe 


, n the divinity of Christ, the flowers in their pre- 
: vailing colors should be red, white, yellow, and 


ee 














azure. Red, as indicating his divine love; white, 
as indicating his divine wisdom and emanation 
from the Father; yellow, as a revelation of his 
love in dying for us; and azure, as emblematic 
of his immortality and divine eternity. This 
curious and interesting subject could be pursued 
much further, and the symbolism of other colors 
and their various shades explained ; and also the 
ideas conveyed in their different combinations 
and use; but the above will suffice for the pres- 
ent. 

Stiffness and a regular formality are espe- 
cially to be avoided in arranging bouquets for 
vases. Lightness and gracefulness are espe- 
cially to be sought for; but if heavy solid flow- 
ers, such as camellias, or roses, or peonies, or 
similar flowers, are used, they ought to be used 
by themselves, with their own foliage, and not 
intermixed with lighter flowers or foliage. Such 
flowers, however, are better adapted for baskets, 
where massiveness of effect is not so much out 
of character. 

Always use as much as possible the foliage 
properly belonging to the flowers themselves; it 
invariably harmonizes better with the flowers 
than the foliage of any other species. As a gen- 
eral rule it will be found, upon close examina- 
tion, that the foliage belonging to every plant 
suitable for decorative purposes has a certain 
beauty, either by harmony or contrast, with the 
flowers it produces. ‘Take the rose, for instance, 
in its full-blown state ; its petals are rounded and 
involved in their lines of arrangement, while the 
foliage is pointed and simple; in this state it 
produces beauty by contrast of lines and forms. 
But the buds are pointed and plain, the swelling 
curve of the outline being similar to the beautiful 
curve of the leaves; in this state it produces 
beauty by harmony of lines, Again, take the 
camellia; alone without foliage, it is a cold, un- 
impassioned flower; but when combined with its 
rich, glossy foliage, with its acute termination, it 
produces a magnificent effect through the beauti- 
ful play of light reflected from its leaves, and the 
contrast of the noble curved lines anu their har- 
monious substance with the regular, solid, wax- 
work appearance of the flower. 

Bouquets for the hand should be made of the 
choicest flowers, gracefully arranged ; heavy, sol- 
id flowers, or massive arrangement, should be as 
much as possible avoided. Such bouquets are 
necessarily brought under the closest inspection 
of the eye, and should be composed of flowers of 
delicate structure, or great variety, or exquisite 
fragrance. ‘The present style of immense size, 
composed of solid flowere, scarcely if at all re- 
heved by foliage, is only suggestive of some enor- 
mous variegated or pied fungus, hung with silk 
fringe or put up inlace paper. When carried at 
evening entertainments they frequently appear 
to be a burden to their fair possessors. 

For successful effect in floral decoration much 
depends upon the judicious arrangement of col- 
or; violent contrasts are also to be avoided, as is 
also the sameness produced by having too much 
of one color. In producing harmonious contrast 
of colors it should be remembered that there are 
only three primary colors—red, blue, and yellow. 
From these arise what are called the binary, or 
secondary colors, namely—orange, composed ot 
yellow and red; purple, composed of blue and 
red; and green, composed of yellow and blue. 
These form contrasting colors to the primary 
three, with which they are in harmonious oppo- 
sition—as, the orange with blue, purple with yel- 
low, and green with red. From the combination 
of these secondary colors aris three tertiary col- 
ors—olive, from purple and green; citron, from 
green and orange; and russet, from orange and 
purple. These terfiary colors harmonize with 
the primaries, as they stand in the relation of 
neutral tints to them, but are in harmonious op- 
position to the secondaries, from which they were 
combined. Red, blue, and yellow harmonize with 
each other, and may be placed in juxtaposition ; 
but purple should not be near red or blue, as it 
1s composed of those two colors; for the same 
reason orange should not be placed next to yel- 
low or red, or green next to yellow or blue, the 


rule being that no primary color should be brought 
into contact with a secondary color of which it- 
self is 8 component part, nor ai.y secondary color 
brought in contact with a tertiary color of which 
it is a component part. 

Another rule is, that the secondary and tertiary 
colors, and the neutral hues arising from combi 
nations of the tertiaries, such as brown, maroon, 
puce, slate, laver jer, etc., should be used in the 
greatest quantities, and the primary colors used 
in smaller quantity, for heightening the effect 
If you lack the proper shades for producing the 
necessary harmonies, and find that two colors do 
not hart po well, separate them tw 
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BY THE PEACH-TREE WALL. 


Wwuers the manor-house garden is tangled the most, 
peach-tree wall, 


When the hollyhocks’ life was asleep in the ground, 4 
Till the peach-blossoms flowered again. 


For the fire of that sultry summer sun 
Has burned down so deep in my heart, 

Though years and the autumn bring calmness, my dear, 
I am scarce now content to part. 


For still when the July noons are come, 
And the holly grow tall, 
I walk and dream dreams as we dreamed, my dear, 
Under the peach-tree wall. ° 
When the passionate life-strife is over, 
The folly, the chill, and the pain, 
A shadow, in shadowless noontide, 
Perhaps I may walk here again. 





SPOKEN IN IDLENESS. 
Bx ANNIE THOMAS, 
“TT is of very little consequence where he met 
I her, or how he met her, he has married her! 
—that is the point that concerns us most pain- 
fully,” Mrs, Armitage said, with a sad severity, 
when she first heard of her brother’s marriage, 
But Ethel, her daughter, felt a great curiosity 


on the sub and so when her mamma dropped 
the letter that contained the tidings, Ethel picked 
it up hastily, and asked: 

‘ 


Very — uncle tells you where, and how, 
and when, and all about it, mamma, if you will 
only have patience to read on and see—or may I?” 

Mrs. Armitage waved her handkerchief and 
hand, which she had the moment before pressed 
to her eyes, assentingly, and Ethel on to 
the end of the letter without delay. 

‘+ What can have induced hin at his age to 
be such a fool?” Mrs. Armitage said, angrily ; 
and Ethel, without looking up, replied : 

*¢ What? oh! he tells you ‘what’ here; uncle 

says ‘he thought their marriage would make her 
happier, and he knew it would make him so.’ 
Bravo, old gentleman! what a capital reason!” 
! ‘Pray do not be so flippant,” Mrs, Armitage 
sighed; ‘“‘ne one knows the difference it may 
make to us—it’s the breaking up of our home, 
I see that.” 

Ethel blushed, and looked up now. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma,” she said, gently, “* we only came on a visit, 
and we have been here ten years; we can’t com- 
plain of having to turn out now, 

‘But I am not sure that we shall have to turn 
out, and I shall feel that I have every right to 
feel it if we do,” Mrs. Armitage exclaimed, ener- 
getically. ‘Then she got up and rang the bell, 
and when the old servant, who had been butler, 
footman, and valet for the last thirty years to 
Mr. Lee, came in, she said: 

“*T have had news that has upset me very 
much, Warner—your master is married!” 

The news had such an effect on Warner that 
he nearly upset the breakfast service; still he 
was able to say he was glad, and to ask ‘* who 
the lady was?” 

In answer to this Mrs. Armitage shook her 
head, and looked a look that was published by 
Warner, and remembered in the village long 
after it had escaped the memory of its author, 
‘* Ah! that I can not tell you, Warner; I only 
know that she was a Miss Chester, and that she 
is Mrs. Lee; say as little about it as possible.” 

‘¢Mamma, how could you say that?” Ethel 
asked, reproachfully, as soon as they were 
alone. 

“‘I am acting for the best,” the lady said, 

imly. 

‘*No, mamma, you are making things look 
strange when you needn't. Tell people out and 
out that Uncle James is married; ‘saying little 
about it’ won’t unmarry him again, and why 
should it?” 

‘*T really can not answer frivolous questions,” 
Mrs. Armitage said, testily, ‘‘I have many 
things to think about; we may not have a roof 
over our heads long.” 

*‘That will be our own fault, then,” Ethel 
said, defiantly; ‘‘we can afford to have one.” 
And then Miss Armitage deemed it discreet to 
go out for her morning’s ride, and to leave her 
mother to chew the cud of mournful meditation 
alone. 

A young, careless-natured girl, well endowed 
by nature with good looks, and feeling tolerably 
certain that fortune had very good things in 
store for her, Ethel Armitage could very well 
afford to be tolerant to the change which her 
uncle’s marriage would make in their manner 
of life. ‘True, his house had been like a fa- 
ther’s house to her for the last ten years. But 
there was no grievance to her in the thought 
that this state of things must come to an end 
now, for, as she said, her mother “could afford 
a roof of her own;” and, as for herself, her 


cousin Frank, the young Squire up at the Hall, | 


had asked her to be the mistress of it—so no 
wrong was done to Ethel by the Rector of 
Everton bringing home a wife. 

The Lees of Everton were a flourishing, well- 
rooted stock. There was always a son to spare 
to the church, a good thing for the family since 


present generation. 
James Lee for thirty 
i and his parish- 


Ten years before the o of this sto’ 
their only sister, Mrs, Armitage, come bac 
to Everton a widow with one daughter. She 
had come back for several reasons, among which 
affection for the soil and the scenes of her youth 
was the least potent. Like a sensible woman, 
she argued that it would be a very good thing in- 
deed if her eldest brother’s eldest son, the heir, 
should fall in love with and marry her pretty Ethel 
in years to come, Likewise she thought that, 
waiting the arrival of those years, it would be a 
very good arrangement for her to live at the 
. rectory with her bachelor brother James, and so 

save house-rent, 
. During these ten years all things had gone 
' precisely as she desired. The old Squire died; 
. Prank, his son, reigned in his stead, and asked 
" Ethel to reign with him. And Mr. Lee, the 

Rector, thought no arrangement could have been 
js perfect as that which devolved the man- 

agement of his liberal establishment upon his 
sister. 

But now apparently a ee so no longer, 
for he had taken to hi a wife without beat 
of drum—a stranger in the land—one over whom 
Mrs. Armitage could not hope to have any man- 
ner of authority. It was easy enough for Ethel, 
who was going to a grander home of her own, 
to bear this blow gallantly; but Mrs. Armitage 
made room in her heart for the hardest thoughts 
of her new sister-in-law, as she thought of the 

iage and other comforts which that sister-in- 
law’s advent would wrest from her. 

Still, for all her annoyance, she could not re- 
sist the dear delight of uttering many words 
about the matter. In the course of the walk 
she took through the village that day, she con- 
trived to make known to a great many people 
the great fact of her brother’s marriage. Before 
nightfall, the knowledge that the Rector had 
married a young lady, quite a stranger to him, 
of whom his family knew actually nothing, was 
ac | widely diffused. 

**T suppose you hardly know what to hope, 
Miss Armitage?” an elderly maiden lady, who 
had at one time made herself a district visitor 
toward the subjugation of the Reverend James, 
said with a sort of satirical grimness that was 
infinitely aggravating to Ethel. 

**Yes, I do know what to hope,” that young 
lady replied; **I hope she'll be young and a 

leasant companion for me.” And this Miss 

thel said in a tone that implied that she had 
not too Many pleasant lady companions in Ev- 
erton, 


Miss Armitage made a very pretty picture as 
she sat upon her horse outside the garden-gate 
of the cottage in which Miss Anstruther lived, 
and talked over the topmost bar to that lady. 
Her Saxon name was well borne out by her Sax- 
on beauty. She was a fair-skinned, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed girl, with a broad brow and a resolute 
nose and mouth, and a figure that was beauti- 
fully developed by health, and those best of all 
gymnastics, plenty of horse and walking exer- 
cise. She made a very pretty picture—there 
was something very winning about her; more- 
over, she was going to be mistress of and dis- 
penser of hospitalities up at the Hall, so Miss 
Anstruther did not care to differ with her. The 
elder lady, therefore, only said in reply: 

**To be sure—very nice for you, and I’m sure 
it’s high time that your uncle should settle in 
life; he’s not so young as he was,” and she 
smiled, 

‘**No,” Ethel said, carelessly, *‘ we none of us 
are. I was ten when I came here, and I feel 
rather more than that now, don’t you?” 

**You can only sincerely hope that, hasty as 
his decision has been, it may prove a wise one,” 
Miss Anstruther said, solemnly, evading giving 
any answer to Ethel’s last remark. And then 
Ethel said ** good-by,” and rode home refreshed 
by her ride to the extent of being able to support 
a repetition of her mother’s doubts and fears on 
the subject. 

“Mamma,” she began, when they were alone 
in the evening, ‘‘don’t you think we ought to 
take some steps about giving treats to the school- 
children and the choir, or will you leave that till 
Uncle James comes home?” 

“T shall have nothing to say about it,” Mrs, 
Armitage replied. 

**Then I'll ask Frank,” Ethel said, quickly; 
‘he is coming here to-night, and afier all, as 
he is the Squire, it will be the greaic: compli- 
ment if he organizes every thing.” 

** Please, Ethel, do not try to make your cous- 
in put himself in a ridiculous position; we may 
all have bitter cause to rue this marriage; I nev- 
er knew a case yet of a young woman marrying 
an old man turn out well; if she is flighty and 
frivolous, and anxious to join in all the amuse- 
ments of the neighborhood—” 

‘*They’re not too numerous,” Ethel interrupt- 
ed. But her mother went on unheeding: 

**Your uncle will lead a pretty life, and some 
people will not scruple to say that it serves liim 
right.” 
**Poor dear Uncle James!” Ethel said, heart- 
ily. ‘I won't look forward to his being pun- 
ished in such a way when no one can deserve 
peerens less; at any rate, let us wait to see 
| before we pronounce her flighty and frivolous ; 

time will show what she is like.’ 

Then Mr, Lee, the Frank of whom mention 
has been made, came in, and heard the great 
news, and laughed good-temperedly at the idea 
of his uncle having stolen a march on him in 
the matter of marriage. ‘‘ Dear old fellow! 
when is he coming back?” he asked, and he 
was told in three weeks. 








The three weeks soon passed, and then the 
happy pair came home in the light of a glorious 
August evening. The young Squire and Ethel 
had taken care that all fitting show of rejoicing 
should be made. As the Rector and his bride 
drove from a pace to ea on? Bh nat 
pealed most joyously, and all the parish seem: 
to have turned out to welcome the lady, and see 
what she was like. 

It was quite a young face that which was 
turned quickly from one side to the other, as 
they drove along. A young, pretty, but most 
observant face. And it was a young, graceful 
figure that sprang to the ground without help 
the moment the wagonette stopped at the door, 
and a young clear voice that said: 

** How delicious to be home at last, after all 
the knocking about we have had!” 

** Yes, she talked of ‘knocking about,’ and 
before strangers, too,” Miss Anstruther told a 
friend that evening. ‘‘I had it from the best 
authority; talks slang! Well, he has waited for 
something, I must say !” 

**My new home and my new niece!” Mrs. 
Lee exclaimed, as she entered the hall, and 
Ethel came to meet her; ‘‘how delightful they 
both are!” 

She was perfectly composed and self-possess- 
ed, and very, very quiet. ‘There was something 
that was infinitely prepossessing in her appear- 
ance and manners; there was refinement, intel- 
ligence, grace, and dignity—all, indeed, that is 
most charming in woman. Additionally she was 
very pretty, too. Her eyes were large, dark, and 
luminous, and their beauty was enhanced by the 
thick, long fringe of lashes that fell over them. 
Her fair, straight-featured little face varied in 
expression with every change of thought—and 
these were many. ‘Though her figure was slight 
and supple, and full of yielding, graceful lines 
and curves, she walked erectly, with her head 
proudly poised in a way that marked her well- 
bred. On this August evening, too, she was 
dressed with such an exquisitely fitting regard 
to time and circumstances and situation. Ethel 
had been, all her grown-up life, at the mercy of 
the first dress-maker and milliner resident in the 
county town of the shire in which Everton was 
situated. This arbiter of fashions was a star of 
magnitude compared to the lesser luminaries ; 
still, she was resident in the county town, and 
she did not get the latest cut, and shape, and 
length, and color, and gore. Ethel felt ‘certain 
that she was behind the time, as she looked at 
her new aunt’s dress. How far behind she could 
not say, but it was perceptible that Mrs. Lee’s 
garments were, so to say, in advance of hers 
(Ethel'’s). 

There was no discomposing embarrassment to 
combat in the bride. She made herself at home 
in the easiest manner in the shortest space of 
time—not at all as though she were impatient to 
rule, but as if it were only right and proper and 
becoming that she should do so with as little de- 
lay as possible. Accordingly, though there was 
no unseemly haste to usurp authority manifested, 
& complete reorganization of the arrangements 
which had been too long standing took place in 
the house, She transposed old furniture and 
introduced new, and put painters and paperers 
to work before she had been’at home a week. 
She had brackets put up in gloomy corners, and 
white statuettes, or majolica pots holding brill- 
iantly-colored flowers placed upon them. She 
brought life and fresh air into the hous: in a 
way that enchanted Ethel, who soon looked 
upon the Rector’s young wife as a great au- 
thority in all matters where taste and cultiva- 
tion werc concerned. She won every body’s 
heart in the neighborhood, though she would 
neither play the harmonium, nor teach in the 
Sunday-school, nor visit the poor. Above all, 
she evidently made her husband supremely hap- 
py, despite that disparity of age from which so 
much evil had been augured. 

She talked freely about herself. Told how 
she had been educated abroad, at Paris for many 

ears, and later, when she was grown up, ina 
ittle German town where she had resided with 
some English relatives. ‘*'Those had been the 
happy days,” she told Ethel, ‘‘the sunny, happy 
days of her life—with the exception of one little 
cloud which” (with a gay shrug of the shoulders) 
**it wasn’t worth while to talk about it. She 
was younger then, and better-looking.” (This 
statement Ethel objected to strenuously.) ‘Yes, 
yes, much better-looking; and she was English, 
and, somehow, was always made a great deal of 
at the balls. Those balls! She had never been 
to any thing like them in England. There was 
always @ regiment quartered in the town—and 
—they had been happy days!” 

Mrs, Armitage, actuated thereunto by the rep- 
resentations of her daughter principally, had 
moved down into a smaller house in the village. 
But the two young women, having very little 
else to occupy their time, spent the greater part 
of it in each other’s society. Even Mrs. Armi- 
tage came to feel it as truth that it was the great- 
est advantage which had yet fallen to Ethel’s 
lot, this unfettered, familiar, constant intercourse 
with one of her own sex, who was well endowed 
|with accomplishments and knowledge, and with 
the power of imparting these pleasantly, as she 
‘did te Ethel. Miss Armitage felt a hitherto un- 
known interest in all her old pursuits, which she 
had first been taught to pursue under the best, 
i. e., the most expensive local instructors, when 
she recommenced them under the auspices of her 
aunt. Mrs. Lee played brilliantly, and sang, 
with no great power of voice, perhaps, but with 
a taste and management that made it a divine 
treat to hear her. 
great also. German, French, and Italian were 
to her as her mother-tongue, and as she was un- 
tiring in her endeavors to make Ethel feel that 
the tongue is a flexible organ, and can be taught 
to turn itself tunefully to any articulate sound, 
{ and that some of the vichited: mysteries of Ger- 
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_which had been lavished on them. At 


Her linguistical powers were | 


man literature were well worth unraveling, Miss 
Armitage, in time, came to adventure upon the 
speaking of French and the reading of German 
with an assurance that was most comforting to 
herself. To say nothing of its being comforting 
to the poune uire, who contemplated taking 
her to Paris on their wedding tour, and who did 
not wish to be reduced to the ignominious ne- 
cessity of evading every spot where “* English was 
not spoken.” 

ai ought to rere — mentioned before, that 
the hasty nature of her marriage arrangements 
was a subject that Mrs. Lee did not shun by any 
means. With the utmost frankness she told ev- 
ery one who cared to hear about it how she had 
met Mr. Lee, and why she had married him. She 
had seen him at a luncheon given by a nephew 
of his—a younger brother of the Squire’s—in the 
Temple. How came she to be there? Oh! she 
was invited with the’ Dalmaines—some people 
Arthur too knew very well—old friends of hers, 
or at least old acquaintances; for, years ago, 
before the happy German town days, she had 
been at the Paris ion with Ada Dalmaine. 
Well, it was at Arthur Lee’s, in the company of 
these old friends, that she had met Mr. Lee, and 
he seemed to be interested in her at once, and 
sorry to hear that she was going away to Ger- 
many again soon, as a teacher in a school this 
time. So, as he showed himself interested in 
her, she did not mind showing him how utterly 
miserable such a prospect made her; and then 
he offered her marriage as an alternative, and 
she accepted it, and fw he would never, 
never, never have the slightest cause to regret 
his generous precipitation.” So she said, look- 
ing up at his niece with tears in her lovely eyes 
as she said it, and his niece’s firm belief and as- 
sertion was that ‘it would be impossible for 
Uncle James, or any one else, not to think how 
wonderfully lucky he had been.” 

All through the autumn and winter succeeding 
her marriage Mrs. Lee was an immense success 
in the neighborhood. She proved herself to be 
neither flighty nor frivolous, but a remarkably 
charming, intellectual, agreeable woman, and as 
such a great acquisition at the social gatherings 
in and around Everton. Her house was well 
ordered, her conduct as a young matron irre- 
proachable, even in the eyes of many who would 
willingly have seen it a shade less so, for the sake 
of bearing out the adage as to May and Decem- 
ber. She never gave any one an opportunity of 
thinking that her mind was dwelling with regret 
upon by-gone days and dead gayeties. She was, 
as she looked, supremely happy, and Mr. Leo 
was well justified in believing that he had made 
a wise choice in his maturity. They had been 
married nearly a year, when the birth of a son 
made them happier than they had been before 
even—a son who was christened Frederick, in 
order to gratify a whim of his mother’s, who al- 
ways insisted on her boy being called Fritz. 
“It’s so much prettier than the English Fred- 
erick,” she pleaded, when it was observed to her 
by Mrs. Armitage that there was a slight want 
of purpose in the name, ‘‘as it was not in the 
family ;” Mrs. Armitage being one of those ex- 
cellent people who think it a proof of family af- 
fection to perpetuate in their children the least 
euphonious names the tongue can utter, provided 
they have been borne by their forefathers o1 
cousins. ‘Fritz Lee! it sounds outlandish!” 
Mrs, Armitage said. ‘*I could have wished— 
but there, it’s no use saying.” 

**Yes, do say,” Mrs. Lee pleaded, politely; 
‘it can’t be helped now, you see, because I have 
taught every one to call him Fritz, and I believe 
he knows his name already” (he was three weeks 
old at the time !), ‘‘ but do tell me what you could 
have wished.” , 

““Why, that he had been called James.” 

**Oh! James would have been corrupted into 
Jim or Jimmy, to distinguish him from his fa- 
ther,” Mrs. Lee said, shaking her head. 

‘Well, I shall never like it, and never know 
how to spell it; and as for writing it, I never can 
write a ‘2’ so that any one can read it; English 
names have always been good enough for the 
Lees before this.” 

However, in spite of this disapproval of his 
name on the part of Mrs. Armitage, the Rector's 
little son was known to every one as “ Fritz,” 
and his mother, in consequence, came to be re- 
garded as “more foreign-looking” than ever in 
the uneducated mind—which was very much di- 
vided at this time between distrust of Mrs. Lee's 
French nurse and wild interest in the prepara- 
tions for the young Squire’s approaching wed- 


g. 

For Ethel Armitage was to be married very 
shortly, and in these latter days she relied more 
than ever on her aunt. Mrs. Lee was invaluable 
to the girl as regards all those arrangements 
which it is the lady’s part to make before the 
great change. Ethel’s dresses, the number of 
bridemaids, the paper for Ethel’s morning-room, 
and the color of the drawing-room furniture, 
what the guests were to do after the happy pair 
left—all these things were left to the choice and 
direction of Mrs. Lee, whose administrative gen- 
ius was quite equal to the occasion. It was 
finally her proposition that Ethel should be mar- 
ried from her uncle’s house, a proposition to 
which every one agreed without demur. 

About a fortnight before the wedding, the reg- 
rps—quartered in the county 
town, gave a ball in return for the ——. 

rst, 
when she received the invitation, the Rector’s 
wife was indifferent about going; but gradually, 
as she heard speculations and brilliant anticipa- 
tions about it on all sides, this indifference van- 
ished, and she did begin to wish that her hus- 
band did not set his face quite so decidedly 
against all public balls and amusements in the 
vicinity of his own parish. Only to go once, this 
once, and see Ethel in her glory as Miss Armi- 
tage for the last time; she really never would 
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bother him to let her go to a military or any 
other public ball again, if he would sacrifice his 
prejudices for once and take her. ; 

She was a very winning woman, and her wish- 
es were strongly set on carrying her point. Need 
it be said that she won? Sadly against his own 
intense conviction of what it would be wise and 
well to do, Mr. Lee agreed to let his wife chap- 
eron Ethel to this ball, and to go with them him- 
self. 

The evening came, and she was a most radi- 
antly lovely, happy-looking woman who bent 
over little Fritz’s cradle to say good-by to him. 
She was excited into a state of deeper fascina- 
tion than ever by this thought of mingling again 
in a scene that would be so like those that had 
once been familiar to her. ‘‘ Really I ought to 
feel more like an old woman with that before 
me,” she said, apologetically, pointing to the cra- 
dle; ‘this night shall be my farewell to dancing: 
James, I will show you that I know how to grow 
old gracefully.” 

“*T am glad that I shall never see you grow 
old, my darling,” he said, proudly, as he led her 
down to the carriage; and the remark startled 
her, and made her look up affrightedly, and real- 
ize that he was, in sad truth, too much her sen- 
ior for her to dare hope that she might pass her 
life with him. 

He was about fifiy-five or six, looking young 
for his age, certainly; but fifty-five or six in 
spite of his looks. His had been a quiet, good, 
useful life, and he carried the certificates of its 
having been so in his face and bearing. A frank- 
eyed, fresh-colored old gentleman, with a juve- 
nile power of feeling things acutely and being 
readily impressed, as was evidenced in his mar- 
riage. It had been a characteristic of his from 
his boyhood, that impressionableness. He had 
been one all his life who would have suffered 
from slights as women suffer, who felt kindnesses 
with an intensity of feeling that never quite ma- 
tured. He had been known to keep aloof from 
people for months, even for years, if he could 
do them no good, when they had fallen under 
any cloud that might have made them, as he 
fancied, less glad to see him than formerly. In 
fact, he was most tenderly sensitive for the feel- 
ings of those on whom the breath of scandal had 
blown ever so lightly, and though this suscepti- 
bility might render him a less strong charactor 
than it is well one filling the position he held 
should have, it greatly endeared him to many 
who cared more for sympathy than strength. 

This was the nature of the man who went to a 
public ball for the first time in his life, at the 
bidding and for the pleasure of his beautiful 
young wife. 

It is not necessary, for the furtherance of my 
story, that I should place a panorama of that ball- 
room and its occupants before the reader. It 
was very much like other ball-rooms at great 
hotels in county towns, and it was filled with 
very much the same sort of people one sees un- 
der similar circumstances elsewhere. Suffice it 
to say, that among the guests was one, a young 
civil engineer, who turned to one of the officers 
of the ——th the instant the Lee party entered 
the room, asking eagerly : 

‘¢ Who is that lady, do you know ?” 

“That is Miss Armitage, going to marry the 
young fellow by her side; he’s rather a swell 
down here—the Squire of Everton.” 

‘Her name is not Armitage?” the stranger 
said. half laughing. 

‘Yes, it is,” the other replied ; ‘‘I often meet 
her at her uncle’s house; the lady in front on the 
old fellow’s arm is his wife, and she’s worth a 
dozen of Miss Armitage, or any other Miss in 
the county that I have seen.” 

‘*Tt’s the lady in front whom I asked you 
about,” the stranger said, quickly. ‘‘I used to 
know her in Diisseldorf.” 

‘Then I advise you to renew your acquaint- 
ance with her as soon as possible,” his friend 
said, at which suggestion the civil engineer only 
shrugged his shoulders, and answered: ~ 

‘¢ She was very much blown upon then—under 
a most awful cloud, in fact; she may not care to 
be recognized, now she’s married, by any one 
who knew her then.” When he had said that, 
the young man walked away to confide the same 
particulars to another friend he had in the regi- 
ment, and then to another, and so the thing 
grew. 

Grew—until it attained such proportions that 
it forced itself upon Frank Lee’s ears and under- 
standing before the evening was half over. He 
heard half allusiens to it, caught murmurs re- 
specting it, knew that it was suddenly dropped 
as he approached on all sides, for Mrs. Lee was 
a popular favorite and a prominent beauty. In 
his dread that his uncle should hear it then, with 
the eyes of the world upon him, the young man 
was imprudent enough to confide it to his own 
betrothed, who indignantly repudiated the bare 
idea of so much as a breath ever having been 
raised about Mrs. Lee. ‘‘I will go to her at 
once, Frank, and ask her if she recognizes this 
man who says he knew her, and tell her what he 
says.” It was in vain Frank entreated Ethel not 
to do so; all he could wrest from Ethel was a 
promise that she would not tcll Mrs. Lee what 
the stranger had uttered respecting her until they 
reached home. 

He was pointed out to Mrs. Lee, not as a man 
who claimed to have known her of old, but as a 
man who had-been engaged in superintending 
mining operations in Prussia, and who spoke | 
German fluently. And Mrs. Lee put up her | 
glass and looked at him with the blank gaze of 
unrecognition, In a cowardly way the man 
seized upon this as ‘‘a proof that he had been 
right in assuming that she did not wish any back 
numbers from her life to be read,” and then 
laughed about ‘‘little Kate Chester” in a way 
a made some other men long to wring his 
neck, 


However, the story grew, gained monstrous ; 
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proportions, finally reached Mr. Lee’s ears, and 
broke his heart. And then, when all the world 
seemed ready to turh against her, when her hus- 
band’s relations said ‘‘ little Fritz ought to be 
taken from her and put under proper guardian- 
ship,” then she stood at bay and defied all the 
inhabitants of Diisseldorf combined to say that 
she had been more than maligned. She had 
been the object of jealousy, the object of the 
basest falsehoods, the object of fierce female ran- 
cor, envy, and evil-speaking, but she had never 
been the object of a bad man’s guilty love, or a 
good woman's scorn. And the man who blighted 
her life when it was promising to be so fair, who 
crushed her husband’s heart with shame, who 
made her an alien to her child’s father’s kin, and 
robbed her ot a home and peace, knew all these 
truths, and still spoke in foul-mouthed idleness, 





CONTENT. 


I we1cu not fortune’s frown or smilie, 
I joy not much in earthly joys; 

I seek not state, I seek not style; 
I am not fond of fancy’s toys; 

I rest so pleased with what I have, 

I wish no more, no more I crave. 


1 quake not at the thynder’s crack; 
I tremble not at noise of war; \ 
I swound not at the news of wrack; | 
I shrink not at a blazing star; 
I fear not loss, I hope not gain; 
I envy none, I none disdain. 


I feign not triendship where I hate: 
I fawn not on the great in show; 

I prize, I praise a mean estate— 
Neither too lofty nor too low: 

This, this is all my choice, my cheer— 

A mind content, a conscience clear. 





PROPER CONSTRUCTION OF 
LLORAL DEVICES. 


Cy; 01 the greatest faults in the present .ash- 
ion of arranging floral designs is their stiff- 
ness and formality; bouquets are made in the 
form of a stone-cutter’s mallet, and exhibit a pon- 
derosity almost as great; the centre-piece for a 
dinner-table displays a solidity of torm almost if 
not quite equal to that of a sirloin of beef, or any 
other piéce de resistance which the culinary artist 
may find necessary to introduce. If a gallant 
sends a basket of flowers to his inamorata it will 
be found arranged in ribbons of color, perhaps 
with a five or six pointed star in the centre, or 
maybe a spread eagle; if we attend the obse~ 
quies of a deceased friend we find the coffin lit- 
erally covered with crosses, anchors, harps, 
crowns, and similar designs, as though such 
things could ever be appropriately made out of 
any other materials than wood, metal, or precious 
gems. At our floral exhibitions we find spades 
or plows smothered in dahlias or marigolds; or, 
as such occasions frequently occur near election 
time, we find temples of liberty, suggested by the 
political poster, posted on the nearest dead wall, 
made of verbenas and asters, and, what is worse, 
we find premiums awarded to their manufactur- 
ers as for floral designs. All such things are ex- 
ecrably devoid of taste, and should be eschewed 
by all persons of refinement; they are only out- 
rageous impertinences in the exhibition-rooms. 

The fundamental principle of taste is creative 
power, and it must always be exhibited if we 
would command t or consideration for our 
work. Itis this which distinguishes genius from 
talent; genius in works of art imitates nature, 
talent copies her. The one paints a picture; the 
other makes a scientific or anatomical drawing. 
He who creates or produces the greatest effect 
from the smallest amount of material has the 
greater genius, as showing the greater creative 
power, and his works give greater pleasure than 
do those of him who has to bring in a larger 
number of accessories to produce the same or 
similar effects. For this reason sculpture always 
ranks higher than painting, and is of a higher 
order of genius, and is the rarer of the two gifts ; 
for, comparatively, there are sculptors fow and 
painters many. One has ‘o depend entirely upon 
beauty of form and simplicity of material to pro- 
duce pleasant emotions in the beholder; the oth- 
er has to call in the aid of colors and certain ac- 
cessories of light and shade to produce the same 
or similar emotions, 

On this account floral designs made of fern- 
leaves or other foliage always, to a cultivated 
and critical taste, produce the most pleasant 
emotions, as the effects produced always indicate 
greater creative power then if they had the ac- 
cessories of color and ‘he grestar variety of lines 
to be found in finwers. Some of the exquisite 
designs of the silversmith, wronght in bight and 
frosted silver, o: paim-lcares, or forn-leaves, or 
similar foliage, w*!! excinplify whac f mean if 
contrasted with the claborately-wrought and col- 
ored work oi the choicest Sévres or Dresden china- 
ware, ‘She exquisite beauty of well-arranged 
phantom. bouquets is referable to this source; 
the materia! itecif .s al despicable, yet the 
wonderful creative pow jlaved iv the mar- 
velous traceries, and wondrous variety and grace 
of form, fill us with astonishmen’ and call into 
play the highest and most delightful emotions of 
the mind. 

Success in such designs depends much upon 
the objects in view, which necessarily can be but 
two, and they the opposite of each other, and yet 
according to the character of the artistic treat- 
ment will equal degrees of pleasure be given. 
Either we must use simple and delicate forms to 
ornament some other object, when they become 
subordinate, or we must make them the princi- 
pal objects to the eye, and so make them of 
primary importance. In the first case the object 
decarated must be of more value intrinsically than 















the material used in the decoration; in the sec- 
ond case the object containing them, or to which 
they are attached, must not appear to be of as 
much value as the material used. For instance, 
if you have a beautiful vase or central piece of 
silver you may arrange fern-leaves around its foot, 
or upon its stem, or in its cup, and so produce 
delightful effects of beauty by contrast; by con- 
trasting the elegant hghtness of the foliage with 
the more massive elegance of the silver; while 
beauty by harmony is preserved by the foliage 
being all of ons color, though in different shades. 
In the other case you require more rare and less 
known species, and a greater variety of curious 
forms and shades of color; as in this instance 
they are presented to the eye on account of their 
value as rarities, as well as for their beauty, we 
must be careful that the object which contains 
them, or to which they are attached, shall not 
\ appear to be of greater value than themselves, 
‘hence a fine glass or simple vase Or or- 
| nament is the most sui 

But care must be had that we do not go to an 
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) for the purpose. - 


? extreme; the glass or vase must be of sufficient ' 


value, either én intrinsic quality or workmanship, 

‘ as to aid in suggesting the idea of the value of 
its contents by showing them‘to be worthy of 
such a support. 

This brings us to the consideration oi another 

principle, viz. : that the material must be worthy 
of the labor bestowed upon it. 
‘ There ought to be in all productions of art a 
certain nobility of character, which should show 
that they are the products of intelligence or men- 
tal effort, and not the result of mere mechan- 
ical skill; and the embodiments of such intelli- 
gence or thought should be of materials corre- 
spondent thereto, Many years ago there were 
exhibited in this he some pictures or cartoons 
made of tufted wool. dyed of the necessary and 
suitable colors, to render them, not copies, but 
representations of some of the noble paintings of 
the old masters. ‘They had cost the artist, if 
such he could be called, infinite labor and man- 
ual skill, and yet for all that they were not pic- 
tures; they were simply tufted wool dyed and 
skillfully arranged. ‘ City Hall Park is dis- 
graced by a statue cut in sandstone, which, 
no doubt, cost the workman who made it much 
manual labor, but it is not a statue, it is an effigy, 
and would be so even if it had been cut by Pow- 
ers or Crawford. 

At our floral exhibitions premiums’ are offered 
and given for bouquets of wild flowers, yet who- 
ever has seen an instance of an elegant bouquet 
or floral design made of such: materials ? 

There is among plants, as among all other 
forms of created objects, a certain nobility or ar- 
istocracy of class. Some are no doubt created 
simply to provide for the sustenance or similar 
needs of mankind; for others we can discover no 
other use, though this is a noble one, than to 
please the eye or gratify the olfactory sense of 
men; or, looking further, they may be the gems 
with which the Creator may be pleased to deco- 
rate his footstool. Eschew, therefore, all the sen- 
timentalities and poetry, so called, of the wood- 
land and forest, for, while they are all proper 
enough in their place, they are not suitable for 
the object we have in view; and if a beautiful 
thovght or design suggests itself to your mind, 
work it out in the best flowers you can procure. 
Let them be cultivated flowers, suggestive of 
care and skill in their production, and suggest- 
ing also the sacrificing of the material for the in- 
tellectual, 

Fitness of purpose is another principle which 
must be attended to in floral decorations. As 
such decorations are used on so many occasions, 
each having a more or less remote significance, 
it is very necessary to avoid any incongruity of 
purpose. A design intended for a festive board, 
when its elegance or beauty would be suggestive 
of the most joyous emotions, would be out of 
place at the funeral of a friend, as its tendency 
would be to attract attention to itself and away 
from the considerations suggested by the mourn- 
fuloccasion. Ata funeral the flowers should be 
subdued in color, and should be arranged in a 
more careless and unaffected way than on other 
occasions. They should simply be accessories 
to the occasion, not prominent features of it; 
should be suggestive of affectionate regard, and 
be a simple token of our love and esteem for the 
deceased. Elaborately wrought designs of anch- 
ors, harps, crosses, crowns, etc., are entirely out 
of place; they are only impertinent displays of 
vulgarity, varnished over with a sickly senti- 
mentality. Simple wreaths, as, for instance, of 
Lamarque or Safrano rose-buds, with their own 
foliage, are not only elegant, but appeal to our 
better feelings through their simplicity; aside 
from these, bouquets of choice and fragrant 
flowers, sach as we would offer to the deceased 
if in life, are appropriate. Convenience requires 
that they should be made flat, if to be laid on 

he coffin. 

Itis the custom to decorate the fonts and chancels 
of our churches on Easter-Sunday, and on other 
occasions, with flowers, and an ignorant fashion 
requires that the flowers should be white. From 
time immemorial, in all countries of the earth, 
there has been a symbolism, which, especially in 
religious ceremonies and decorations, has been 
strictly observed and practiced. According to 
this symbolism, two principles, light and dark- 
ness, produce all colors. Light is represented 

| by white, and darkness by black ; but as light 
,does not exist without fire, red is also used to 
| represent it; and on this basis symbolism admits 
| two primitive colors—red and white. Red is 
the symbol of divine love; white the symbol of 
divine wisdom and uncreated light. Red, in its 
various shades, was continually used as a pre- 
vailing color in the vestments of priests, as it is 
| to this day in the Roman Church; and by a 





tradition of practice the cushions of our pulpits 
and the covering of the communion-tables are 


of this color. In the great Mysteries of Eleusis 


—: 
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a child was always initiated dressed in red, und 
performed a character .emblematic of death; 
hence he was called the child of the sanctuary ; 
and to this day the acolytes in the churches 
wear red vestments. ‘The artists of the Middle 
Ages always gave to Christ, after His resurrec- 
tion, robes of red and white. Yellow was a 
symbol of the revelation of the love and wisdom 
of God. Azure was the symbol of divine eter- 
nity and of human immortality. From this it 
will appear that if we und 6 on such occa- 
sions to emblematize we should do it with studi- 
ous care, or else we shall be apt to commit an- 
achronisms. In placing flowers on the com- 
munion-table, or in the font, on such festivals, 
we should not choose white only, but such colors 
as are befitting to express the ideas we wish to 
symbolize. As those who so use flowers believe 
an the divinity of Christ, the flowers in their pre- 
vailing colors should be red, white, yellow, and 
azure. Red, as indicating his divine love; white, 
as indicating his divine wisdom and emanation 
from the Father; yellow, as a revelation of his 
love in dying for us; and azure, as emblematic 
of his immortality and divine eternity. This 
curious and interesting subject could be pursued 
much further, and the symbolism of other colors 
and their various shades explained; and also the 
ideas conveyed in their different combinations 
and use; but the above will suffice for the pres- 
ent. 

Stiffness and a regular formality are espe- 
cially to be avoided in arranging bouquets for 
vases. Lightness and gracefulness are espe- 
cially to be sought for; but if heavy solid flow- 
ers, such as camellias, or roses, or peonies, or 
similar flowers, are used, they ought to be used 
by themselves, with their own foliage, and not 
intermixed with lighter flowers or foliage. Such 
flowers, however, are better adapted for baskets, 
where massiveness of effect is not so much out 
of character. 

Always use as much as possible the foliage 
properly belonging to the flowers themselves; it 
invariably harmonizes better with the flowers 
than the foliage of any other species. As a gen- 
eral rule it will be found, upon close examina- 
tion, that the foliage belonging to every plant 
suitable for decorative purposes has a certain 
beauty, either by harmony or contrast, with the 
flowers it produces. Take the rose, for instance, 
in its full-blown state ; its petals are rounded and 
involved in their lines of arrangement, while the 
foliage is pointed and simple; in this state it 
produces beauty by contrast of lines and forms. 
But the buds are pointed and plain, the swelling 
curve of the outline being similar to the beautiful 
curve of the leaves; in this state it produces 
jem be harmony of lines, Again, take the 
camellia; alone without foliage, it is a cold, un- 
impassioned flower; but when combined with its 
rich, glossy foliage, with its acute termination, it 
produces a magnificent effect throngh the beauti- 
ful play of light reflected from its leaves, and the 
contrast of the noble curved lines anu their har- 
monious substance with the regular, solid, wax- 
work appearance of the flower. 

Bouquets for the hand should be made of the 
choicest flowers, gracefully arranged ; heavy, sol- 
id flowers, or massive arrangement, should be as 
much as possible avoided. Such bouquets are 
necessarily brought under the closest inspection 
of the eye, and should be composed of flowers of 
delicate structure, or great variety, or exquisite 
fragrance. The present style of immense size, 
composed of solid flowers, scarcely if at all re- 
heved by foliage, is only suggestive of some enor- 
mous variegated or pied fungus, hung with silk 
fringe or put up inlace paper. When carried at 
evening entertainments they frequently appear 
to be a burden to their fair possessors, 

For successful effect in floral decoration much 
depends upon the judicious arrangement of col- 
or; violent contrasts are also to be avoided, as is 
also the sameness produced by having too much 
of one color. In producing harmonious contrast 
of colors it should be remembered that there are 
only three primary colors—red, blue, and yellow. 
From these arise what are called the binary, or 
secondary colors, namely—orange, composed ot 
yellow and red; purple, composed of blue and 
red; and green, composed of yellow and blue. 
These form contrasting colors to the primary 
three, with which they are in harmonious oppo- 
sition—as, the orange with blue, purple with yel- 
low, and green with red. From the combination 
of these secondary colors arise three tertiary col- 
ors—olive, from purple and green; citron, from 
green and orange; and russet, from orange and 
purple. These tertiary colors harmonize with 
the primaries, as they stand in the relation of 
neutral tints to them, but are in harmonious op- 
position to the secondaries, from which they were 
combined. Red, blue, and yellow harmonize with 
each other, and may be placed in juxtaposition; 
but purple should not be near red or blue, as it 
1s composed of those two colors; for the same 
reason orange should not be placed next to yel- 
low or red, or green next to yellow or blue, the 
rule being that no primary color should be brought 
into contact with a secondary color of which it- 
self is a component part, nor ary secondary color 
brought in contact with a tertiary color of which 
it is a component part. 

Another rule is, that the secondary and tertiary 
colers, and the neutral hues arising from combi- 
nations of the tertiaries, such as brown, maroon, 
puce, slate, lavender, etc., should be used in the 
greatest quantities, and the primary colors used 
in smaller quantity, for heightening the effect. 
If you lack the proper shades for producing the 
necessary harmonies, and find that two colors do 
not harmonize well, separate them by a white 
flower. 

Again: always place the brightest colors in 
the centre of your design, and gradually decrease 
the intensity of the tints as you approach the ex- 
terior; and avoid spottiness or patchiness by using, 
as much as possible, one prevailing color, 
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AT THE WINDOW. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Woman’s Kingdom,” ‘John 
ifax, Gentleman,” ete. 


Onty to listen—listen and wait 
For his slow firm step down the gravel-walk ; 
To hear the click-click of his hand ‘at the gate, 
And feel every heart-beat through careless talk. 
Ah, love is sweet when life is‘ young! 
And life and love are both so long. 


Only to watch him about the room, 
Lighting it up with his quiet smile, 

That seems to lift the world out of gloom, 
And bring heaven nearer me—for a while, 

A little while—since love is young, 

And life is beautiful as long. 


Only to love him—nothing more; 
Never a thought of his loving me: 
Proud of him, glad in him, though he bore 
My heart to shipwreck on this smooth sea. 
Love's faith sees only grief, not wrong, 
And life is daring when ‘tis young. 


Ay me! what matter? The world goés round, 
And bliss and bale are but outside things: 

I never can lose what in him I found, 
Though love be sorrow with half-grown wings ; 

And if love flies when we are young, 

Why, life is: still not long—not long. 


And Heaven is kind to the faithful heart; 
And if we are patient, and brave, and calm, 

Our fruits will last though our flowers depart: 
Some day, when I sleep with folded palm, 

No longer fair, no longer young, 

Life may not seem so ‘bitter long. 


*” * * * * * 


The tears dried up in her shining eyes, 

Her parted lips took a saintly peace: 
His shadow across the door-way lies— 

Will her doubts gather, darken, or—cease ? 
When hearts are pure, and bold, and strong, 
True love as life itself is long. 





BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 
cuTs. 


HEN it is so easy to let out the current of 

life, and put an end to its flow forever, 
**with a bare bodkin,” it is surprising that so 
many of us survive the reckless handling of the 
dangerous implements of daily labor and house- 
hold economy. Though so large a proportion 
seem marvelously to escape death, there are but 
few who pass through life without a reminder of 
their mortality in the form of some ugly scratch 
or other, and are not scored with an enduring 
record of the risks they have run. 

The simple or clean cut, however produced, 
should be first bathed with cold water until the 
bleeding is checked. The parts adjacent should 
then be wiped dry, and the edges of the wound 








f 


brought and kept close together by strips of stick- 


ing-plaster. A bit of old linen, however, will 
answer if there is nothing else at hand; and by 

rapping this carefully about the cut its lips may 
be’ Rept together, which should be the sole object. 
There should be no application of any kind‘in 
the shape of balsams, ointments, or other medic- 
inal substances... There is nothing to be done 


‘|. but to'keep the edges of the wound together, that 


they may be'in a favorable position for union, 
which will in ordinary cases take ‘place in a daye 
or so. If, from the swelling which generally en- 
sues, the bandage should become too tight, the 
best way of relieving the pressure is by slipping a 
sharp knife under the dressing behind, and slit- 
ting it-up. ‘You will thus avoid any disturbance 
of the plastic or ‘uniting process going on in the 
wound, 

If the simple cut, from some peculiarity of con- 
stitution of the’sufferer, or neglect, should take 
on an unhealthy action, become greatly swollen, 
inflamed, and full of a thin, ill-smelling matter, 
it will be necessary to remove the original dress- 
ing. ‘This is easily done by soaking in warm 
water, or applying a poultice over all, and leav- 
ing it on fora few hours. The poulticing should 
be repeated so long as the wound remains ‘in- 
flamed and pours’ out an unwholesome watery 
discharge. + At the same time a single. band of 


' plaster may be used to approximate the edges of : 


the wound, with the view of diminishing the size 
of the probable scar... In cuts of the face, neck, 
shoulders, and arms of the female especially, it 
is important, for the sake of saving her beauty, to 
avoid if possible a cicatrice, made distinct by size, 
irregularity, or:discoloration. This is best done 
by dressing the wound immediately, before its 
edges become inflamed and swollen, and bring- 
ing them closely together. Black court-plaster 
must be avoided, for its coloring matter is apt to 
get entangled in the cut, and remain as a perpet- 
ual tattoo of the skin. 

A penetrating wound, or clean stab, though 


not generally serious if extending no deeper than, 


the flesh, is ordinarily slow to heal. _ It may 
close at the outlet while it still remains open in 
the interior, and thus burst out again and again 
with a discharge of matter. In such a case it 
will be well not to bring the edges of the external 
wound too close together. 

A torn wound, if light and confined to the sur- 
face, may be treated like a simple cut, by bring- 
ing the shreds together with adhesive plaster. If 
the deeper parts are involved there will probably 
be considerable inflammation, requiring a series 
of poultices, which should be applied after’ the 
integuments have been washed gently with warm 
water, smoothed down, and kept in place by 
strips of plaster. 

Scratches, though at first of little moment, are 
apt to become, if exposed to filth or any irrita- 
ting substance, serious sores, in which case they 
should be treated with poultices. Pricks with 
thorns or splinters are apparently trivial, but are 
often serious accidents. A gentleman while out 
shooting was pricked with a thorn, and died with 
lockjaw in consequence. If the splinter, or what- 





ever it may be, can easily be got at, it should be 
plucked out at once; but if difficult of access it 
is better to leave it alone, for the efforts to reach 
it may cause a good deal of subsequent harm, as 
they will much immediate pain.’ ‘The wounded 
part must be carefully fomented during the day 
with flannels wrung out of hot water, and poul- 
ticed. at night. When matter is formed, and 
causes great suffering by its presence, it should 
be let out by a free opening, which a surgeon 
may be called on to make if the necessary cour- 
age is wanting to the patient or his friends. 

~ Anglers sometimes prove that they are not 
only the idiots, as Dr. Johnson called them, who 
attach themselves to one end of the rod and line, 
but also fools enough to be caught at the other. 
It is a very common accident for fishermen to 
get a hook in some part of their bodies. ‘They 
are very apt, in such a case, to try to remove it 
by ing it out. The right mode is to push it 
out, The hook should be severed from the line, 
and thrust through the flesh past the barb, and 
thus extracted by the sharp end. 

A child, while playing with a fishing-rod and 
line, got the hook by some means dr other far 
down into his gullet, where it stuck.. After many 
unsuccessful trials to extract it, an ingenious by- 
stander suggested making a hole in a bullet and 
stringing ‘it on the line. -: This'was done, and 
proved effective..: The bullet by its weight slid 
readily down to and ‘over the hook, pressing 
against the flesh into which it was imbedded, and 
thus extricating it. 2 





IS IT THE FIRST? 


Dear Betxa, you've shown me this morning 
The. rarest of tropical blooms, 

Your green-house and hot-house adorning 
With exquisite tints and perfumes. 

There are plants of great beauty abound there 
With buds just preparing to burst. 

But—see—here is something I found there, 
Now tell me, dear—is it the First ? 


No! It is not a Japanese lily— 
It is not a rose of Cashmere— 

Don’t smile, miss, and say I am silly, 
Or else you will make me severe! 

It’s a: something I chanced to discover 
Where the flower-pot yonder’s reversed. 

It’s a small billet-doux from a lover: 
And, Bella, pray—is it the First? 


Confess that you know who ’twas hid it— 
**You can not divine, on your word!” 

Yon don’t ‘‘’spect it growed there”—now ‘did it ? 
I don’t think ‘twas brought by a bird. 





Is IT THE FIRST? 


Is it one of those favorite cuttings 

That the whole winter long you have nursed ? 
Come! It’s useless attempting rebuttings, 

So tell me, dear—is it the First? 


Well, give me some slight information 
My doubts on the subject to clear. 
"Tis a note of—I guess—admiration ; 
And mine’s interrogative, dear! 
No! I-don’t mean to give up the letter 
Till the postman’s full charge is disbursed. 
So please pay the fee—you had better— 
By answering—is it the First? 


Oh! it’s useless to get in a passion 
At Chance which your secret unveils. 
You know flower-pots placed in that fashion 
Are meant to catch earwigs and snails! 
And I just turned it up to inspect it 
For earwigs—or ‘slugs at the worst! 
"Twas by chance that I came to detect it, 
So tell me, now—is it the First? 


Nay! I'll not give it up till you tell me. 
Tis vain to petition and sue. 

You know that you can not compel me 
Unless I'm assured it’s for you! 

So let’s have the truth—the whole truth, dear, 
For which I confess I’m athirst. 

Come, who is the fortunate youth, dear, 
Who wrote it—and is it the First? 


Unless, miss, this silence soon ceases, 
You'll pay for it dearly! For, mind, 

I shall tear it in thousands of pieces, 
And scatter the bits to the wind. 

You’d grieve were the tender epistle 
By pitiless breezes dispersed 

Far and wide—like the down of a thistle: 
So answer me—is it the First? 


Do you know what we do with the vermin 
Thus under a flower-pot found? 
You'd scarce wish that fate to determine 
The end of this note, I'll be bound! 
You'll hope that no letter so sweet ’ll 
Be e’er in hot water immersed, 
As we serve master earwig or beetle— 
So you'd better say—is it the First? 


You won’t? Then I’m bound to destroy it— 
My eloquence moves you no whit. 

Oh!-I see that it’s vain to employ it 
While you're in an obstinate fit. 

What's that? Oh! ‘‘ You'll answer my question, 
But will not be forced or coerced!” 

My love! who made any suggestion 
Of that kind? Well! Is it the First? 
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ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRIA. 


} the last days of the year 1852 the palace of 
the King of Saxony at Pillnitz presented a 
most animated spectacle. The royal family had 
invited its distinguished relatives throughout Ger- 
many to spend the holidays there, and most of 
them had accepted the invitation. Since Napo- 
leon, in 1812, had received at Pillnitz the homage 
of the princes of Germany, the palace had not 
sheltered so many distinguished guests. Among 
those who had already arrived were the Queen 
of Prussia, Ex-King Louis of Bavaria, his son 
Maximilian and the whole royal family, some of 
the Thuringian princes, the Archduchess Sophia, 
and her son, the young Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria. 

Early on Christmas morning a fine-looking 
young man, dressed in the handsome uniform 
of an Austrian staff-officer, emerged from the 
western portal of the Pillnitz palace and slowly 
wended his way toward 
the two large ponds in the 
northwestern part of the 
park. For a week past 
the weather had been very 
cold, and the ponds were 
completely frozen over. 
On the morning of which 
we are speaking, howev- 
er, the cold had modera- 
ted, the sun was shining 
brightly, and the air was 
pleasant and  bacing. 
When the young officer 
had leisurely sauntered 
past the first pond his 
attention was suddenly 
attracted by the laughter 
and gay shouts of girlish 
voices; and when he ad- 
vanced beyond the fir- 
trees which had hitherto 
prevented him from see- 
ing the second pond, his 
eyes suddenly beheld a 
scene of the most charm- 
ing character. Hesawbe- & 
fore him on the smooth, 
glittering surface of the 
second pond three young 
girls skating with great 
dexterity, trying to catch 
one another, laughing and 
shouting with delight, and 
evidently enjoying them- 
selves greatly, Thestrong 
resemblance which they 
bore to each other showed 
that they were sisters. 
Two of them were scarce- 
ly beyond the age of child- 
hood; all of them were 
very pretty and graceful, 
and in their handsome 
Polish cassavicas and 
square red caps trimmed 
with ermine and adorned 
with a sparkling agraffe, 
they presented a most 
charming appearance.— 
They did not perceive the 
young officer, who had 
stood still and watched 
them a while in mute ad- 
miration. Suddenly an- 
other person appeared on 
the pond. It was a poor 
old peasant woman who 
had gathered a bundle of 
fagots in the neighboring 
grove, and now, almost 
staggering under her load, 
tried to cross the pond, 
She advanced a few steps 
slowly and cautiously, but 
suddenly she slipped her 
foot, and, uttering a cry 
of pain and terror, fell to 
the ground. ‘The young 
girls, who had not noficed 
her hitherto, now turned 
toward her, and one of 
them, a lovely girl of fif- 
teen, who was closest to 
her, hastened immediate- 
ly to her assistance. Up- 
on reaching the old wo- 
man, she stretched out 
her hand to her and tried 
to lift her up; but as she 
had skates on her little 
feet, this was a matter of 
some difficulty, and she 
succeeded only after re- 
peated efforts in raising 
up the old woman. The young officer had mean- 
while hastened toward them, and he reached the 
two at the moment when the peasant woman, 
muttering words of gratitude to the young girl, 
went on her way. ‘The girl now turned toward 
the officer, who stood two or three steps before 
her, and seemed fairly dazzled by her surpassing 
loveliness. Her natural beauty was much en- 
hanced by the cold air, the exercise and the ex- 
citement of the moment having flushed her sweet 
face to the rosiest hue of carnation; and her 
sparkling eyes looked half laughingly, half timid- 
ly at the young man, about whom there was such 
an air of distinction, and who now uttered a few 
words of regret that he had been unable to help 
her in time. A few words more passed between 
them, and the officer finally asked her to be kind 
enough to tell him her name, saying that she 
Must excuse the question, as he was a guest of 
the King of Saxony, and, having never before 
been at Pillnitz, was as yet entirely unacquainted 
there. She hesitated a moment, and then told 
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-him her name was Elizabeth, and that her father 
was Maximilian Joseph, Duke of Bavaria. ‘*Ah!” 
exclaimed the officer, ‘‘ I am very happy to hear 
that. We are cousins, then; the Archduchess 
Sophia, your aunt, is my mother, I am Francis 
Joseph.” : 

The young lady was for a moment overwhelm- 
ed with surprise and confusion as she heard that 
the young stranger with whom she had chatted 
so unconcernedly was no other than the ruler of 
the Austrian Empire. Francis Joseph, however, 
shook hands with her so kindly, and seemed so 
exceedingly glad to have met his ‘‘ dear cousin,” 
as he called her, that she was soon perfectly ‘re- 
assured, and chatted with him again in the same 
manner as before. She told him that the other 
two girls were her sisters Caroline and Mary; 
that they had accompanied their father to Pill- 
nitz; that this was their first journey from home ; 
that her parents and all who knew her called her 
Betty ; that she was delighted with Pillnitz ; and 
a thousand little things, in all of which the Em- 
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little scene on the frozen pond in the park of Pill- 
nitz. Francis Joseph had found in the lovely 
young girl whom he had met on the ice under 
such peculiar circumstances more than a cousin: 
seven months afterward, in the paradisiacal gar- 
den of the imperial villa at Ischl, he offered her 
his hand and his heart, and on the 18th of April, 
1854, Betty, then scarcely seventeen years of age, 
became his consort, and seated herself by his side 
on the imperial throne of Austria. 

She was the daughter of Duke Maximilian 
Joseph, the head of the Birkenfeld branch of 
the Wittelsbach dynasty, noted throughout Ger- 
many for his talents as a poet and novelist, and, 
like most of his relatives of the house of Bavaria, 
an ardent lover of music and of the fine arts. In 
the environs of Castle Possenhofen, his beautiful 
country seat in the neighborhood of Munich, his 
personal amiability has made him very popular 
with all classes of society. His second daughter, 
the subject of this sketch, was born on Christmas 





evening, 1837, and her father, whose favorite 
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ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


peror seemed to take the liveliest interest. Her 
sisters had meanwhile approached, but kept at a 
slight distance from them, wondering who might 
be the young officer with whom their sister Betty 
was engaged in such an animated conversation. 
As soon as the Emperor saw them he turned to- 
ward them and told them politely that he had 
just heard that they were near relatives of his, 
and in two or three minutes he was surrounded by 
the three girls and talking with them as merrily 
and-familiarly as if they had been acquainted for 
years. As they told him that they thought it was 
time for them to return to the palace, he gallant- 
ly assisted them in taking off their skates, and 
throwing their skates over his shoulder and of- 
fering his right arm to Betty and the left to Caro- 
line, who blushingly took it, he started with them 
for the palace, young Mary walking in front of 
them. They entered the palace by a side-door, 
and parted at the foot of the large staircase, 
promising to meet again in the course of the day. 

Important consequences were to arise from this 





child she always was, called her ever after, for 
this reason, his ‘‘ little Christmas-gift.” At the 
baptismal font the Archbishop of Munich chris- 
tened her three weeks after with the names Eliz- 
abeth Amelia Eugénie, the Queen of Prussia, the 
Queen of the French, and the Queen of Saxony 
being her god-mothers. 

Her young mother had been dangerously ill 
before and after giving birth to her, and it‘ was 
as if the joy which her little daughter afforded 
her from her earliest childhood forward was to 
indemnify her for the sufferings amidst which 
she had first seen the light of the world. The 
sweetness of her disposition developed already at 
avery early age. She was obedient to the slight- 
est wishes of her parents and nurses, extremely 
patient, and especially susceptible of the religious 
lessons which her excellent and pious mother al- 
ways took pains to inculcate upon her. In her 
fourth year a very malignant attack of scarlet- 
fever prostrated her for weeks, and during the 
whole of her malady she was confined to a dark 











room; but not a complaint, not a murmur es- 
caped the lips of the poor little girl. Some time 
afterward a fire broke out in the night-time in the 
wing of Castle Possenhofen where the nursery 
was situated, and in the confusion the key to the 
bedroom where little Betty was sleeping, and 
which her foolish nurse had locked, could not 
be found, so that it lasted some time before the 
door could be forced open. When the overjoyed 
mother clasped her child to her bosom she asked 
the little girl if she had not been frightened. 
‘*Yes,” replied little Elizabeth, ‘‘I was fright- 
ened; but I prayed the good God to save 
me.” 
The beauty of the little girl was at that time 
already so great that old King Louis, whenever 
he saw her, admiringly called her ‘‘ You little 
angel from heaven,” and said he had never seen 
a lovelier child in his life. When she was five 
years old the King caused a full-size portrait of 

her to be painted. This painting, on which the 

artist represented her standing by the side of 

her father’s large New- 

foundland dog, with one 

of her little arms wound 

round the dog’s neck, 

may still be seen at the 

picture-gallery of the roy- 

al palace in Munich. 

As she grew up with 
her two young sisters the 
contrast between the char- 
acters of the three girls 
became more and more 
marked. Caroline, the 
eldest of the three prin- 
cesses, was a rather cold 
and reserved child; and 
Mary, Betty’s youngest 
sister, who was afterward 
to bear such a conspicu- 
eus part in the closing 
scenes of the downfall of 
the Neapolitan Bourbons, 
was bright and pretty, but 
exceedingly _ self - willed, 
impatient of restraint, and 
impetuous—a, regular lit- 
tle hoyden. The eldest 
sister was fond of fine 
dresses, proud, and am- 
bitious ; and little Mary 
liked to romp with her 
brothers and their young 
friends, to row on the 
lake, and ride on horse- 
back — to, all of which 
Elizabeth was decidedly 
averse. Both of them, 
however, idolized their 
tender-hearted little sis- 
ter; and whenever they 
had done wrong, or wished 
to obtain something from 
their parents, they inva- 
riably begged her to in- 
tercede in their behalf. 
One day the Princess 
Mary and her youngest 
brother had been playing 
in their father’s studio, 
and had been incautious 
enough to upset the easel 
containing an oil-painting 
which the Duke had near- 
ly finished. The painting 
was much injured, and the 
children were afraid that 
the Duke would punish 
them severely. So they 
went to Elizabeth and 
implored her to ask their 
father to forgive them. 
Elizabeth found her fa- 
ther greatly exasperated, 
and was magnanimous 
enough to tell him that 
it had been she who had 
caused the accident. This 
generous little falsehood 
seemed so ludicrous to 
the Duke, who refused 
to believe that his gentle 
daughter could be the of- 
fender, that his anger gave 
way, and he forgave the 
two little culprits, who 
had tremblingly awaited 
the result of their sister's 
mission. Once the Duke 
had written a little play 
which was to be performed 
on his wife’s birthday, and 
in which his three daugh- 
ters were to appear as 
pages. Three handsome 
velvet suits were made for 
them for this purpose, and on the day before the 
performance the Princess Mary, dressed asa page, 
and her pretty face flushed with vexation and dis- 
appointment, burst into her father’s room and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, papa, this will never do. Betty 
has put on her costume, but she does not look w 
bit like a boy!” The first time when the parents 
took the daughters with them to the royal theatre 
at Munich, Schiller’s ‘‘ Mary Stuart” was per- 
formed. All three of them were profoundly af- 
fected by what they saw on this occasion; but 
the tragedy made the deepest impression on 
Elizabeth, who wept bitterly during the whole 
of the last act, and upon her return to Possen- 
hofen she told her governess, Mlle. Renouard, 
with streaming eyes, what she had heard about 
the fate of the poor Queen of Scotland. Mlle. 
Renouard, who afterward accompanied her pupil 
to Vienna, says that little Elizabeth was not so 
bright as her sisters in most of her lessons, but 
that she excelled in needle-work; that some of 
her embroideries excited general admiration, and 
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that with her fine voice and delicate ear she soon 
became an accomplished musician. 
Toward the close of 1852 the Duke went with 


oseph had 
fallen in love the eldest of the three princess- 
es. Now, inasmuch as this princess was @ most 
young lady, of very graceful and dig- 

nified bearing, and a union of the imperial dy- 
nasty with the house of Wittelsbach was consid- 
ered peculiarly desirable at that time, the Arch- 
duchess resolved to bring about a match between 
son and the princess, whom she believed to 

be the girl of his heart. For this purpose she 
into a correspondence with Maximilian 
who received the idea very favorably, 
the betrothal of the P reg 

should take place in the following July at 
the Duke and his three daughters, 
considered herself already as 
the Emperor, arrived at Ischl, the 
Sophia and her son Francis Joseph 
at the landing of the staircase of the 
villa in the stiff and ceremonious man- 
still in use at the court of Austria ; 
bows and obeisances on all 
eet, girlish voice was heard 

exclaiming joyously, ‘Oh, dear cousin Francis, 
how glad I am to see you again!” 
It was the Princess 
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may of the courtiers at this terrible breach of 
or as Francis Joseph, however, blushing 
with pleasure, cordially shook hands with his 
young cousin, and, offering his arm to her, 
conducted her to the reception-room, to the 
surprise and mortification of the Princess Car- 
oline, who thought she was entitled to the atten- 
tion which the Emperor bestowed upon her youn- 
ger sister. 

Half an hour afterward Francis Joseph in- 
formed his mother that he would marry his 
cousin Elizabeth, and not her elder sister, who 
had been perfectly indifferent to him all along ; 
and as all the remonstrances of the Archduchess 
were unavailing, she finally gave her consent. 
The young Emperor then immediately sought a 
téte-a-téte with Elizabeth in the garden adjoin- 
ing to the villa, and, after wresting a low, sweet 
‘“* Yes” from her lips, led with a radiant face the 
blushing and yet so happy maiden to his mother 
Sophia. 

Nine months afterward the young couple were 
married in Vienna amidst imposing ceremonies. 
When the people of the beautiful old imperial 
city on the Danube saw the lovely young bride, 
with her childlike face so full of innocence and 
amiability, with’ so much grace in her every 
movement, and such a depth of warm feeling 
beaming from her fine large eyes, riding at the 
Emperor's side throygh the streets of the capital 
to the old imperial’ palace, all hearts throbbed 
enthusiastically toward her; all hailed her as the 
good genius of Austria that had returned at 
length; and all hoped and believed that a new 
and better era had dawned upon the country, still 
bleeding with so many wounds, 

From Vienna the Emperor went with his bride 
by slow stages to Trieste. The journey was a 
continual ovation: the scenes of popular enthu- 
siasm which had marked the reception of the 
Empress at Vienna were re-enacted at every 
station, Elizabeth thought her happiness com- 
plete. She looked with proud tion m. 
the husband of her heart; she knew that her 
own popularity had enlisted new sympathies for 
the dynasty itself; she saw Austria holding a 
commanding and imposing position in the coun- 
cils of the world, and enjoying profound tran- 
quillity at home: how oom she have suspected 
that it was but the tranquillity of the grave-yard, 
that the greatness of Austria was only apparent, 
and that the first. storm would wreck it? How 
could she have suspected all this when the rulers 
and statesmen of the empire themselves had no 
idea of it? 

The birth of her first child added greatly to 
her happiness. It is true, the child she gave to 
her husband was not a son and heir, but a daugh- 
ter—the Archduchess Marianne, and there was 
some disappointment manifested at court; but 
the Empress herself was overjoyed as she gazed 
at her baby, and the Emperor honed her happi- 
ness and delight. 

Clouds, however, were not long in darkening 
the serene sky of Elizabeth’s happiness. The 
child to which she gave birth a year afterward 
was again a daughter, the Archduchess Ghisela ; 
and this time the disappointment manifested by 
the whole imperial family, and even by the Em- 
peror himself, was so great that it reached the 
ears of the young mother and filled her heart 
with grief and anxiety. The greater was her 
joy when, on the 21st of August, 1858, she was 
at length able to fulfill the wishes of her husband 
and his family. At setting in of dusk on that 
day a hundred and one guns announced to the 
people of the capital that the Empress had given 
birth to a son—the Crown-Prince Rudolph. 
Now followed again a few months of unalloyed 
happiness, to be succeeded by many, many days 
of tears and anguish. On the 28th of December 
in the same year the Empress lost her eldest 
daughter, Marianne; and, a few hours after the 
remains of her child had been deposited in the 
imperial vault of the Church of the Capuchins, 
she heard the terrible news which the telegraph 
had flashed from Paris to Vienna, that a war 


evitable. What added to the grief and anxiety 

of the young Em was the change which her 

husband had undergone some time ago. Ever 

since Libenyi had stabbed him on the glacis of 

Vienna, Francis Joseph had been fretful and 

irascible; and, what was worse, it was notorious 

that he kept up a love-affair with the fascinating 

daughter of a well-known circus-manager. 

After the peace of Villafranca, however, Fran- 

cis Joseph returned with fervent protestations 

of love and devotion to the arms of his young 

consort, and, as he embraced her amidst tears 

and sobs for the first time after their long sepa- 

ration, he told her to cheer up, for a new era of 

happiness would dawn upon them, their children, 

and their country; but, alas! these hopes were 

not to be fulfilled. ‘The unhealthy climate of 

Vienna, the rapid succession of her confinements, 

the excitement and grief of the last year, had 

undermined the health of the Empress, and 

consumption threatened to hurry her to an early 

grave. Her physicians told her that a change 

of climate was indispensable, and reluctantly and 

tearfully she bade her husband farewell in the 

spring of 1861, and embarked for Madeira. She 

looked so pale and emaciated that people were 

afraid she might die during the journey to that 

island; but she reached it safely, and the balmy 

air of Madeira checked the inroads of consump- 

tion, and enabled the Empress, after a prolonged 

sojourn, during which she had treated her follow- 

sufferers on the island with the utmost liberality 

and generosity, to return to Europe with renewed 

health and vigor. In midsummer, 1862, she ar- 

rived again at Vienna, and, with her children 

growing up around her, and the affections of her 

husband restored to her, looked forward to the 

future with the brightest anticipations of happi- 
ness. For four years these hopes were fully re- 

alized; but then broke out that terrible war of 

1866, which, in course of a few days, brought 

the Austrian monarchy to the brink of ruin, and 
presented to the lips of the Empress a bitterer 
cup of sorrow than ever before. While her heart 
was filled with despair as she looked upon the 
ruin which, to all appearance, was impending 
over the house of Hapsburg, the poor lady was 
sent to Pesth to prevent the Hungarians from 
deserting the cause of Austria in the hour of her 
direst distress. Little fitted as she naturally 
was to play such a ré/e under the circumstances, 

she at once consented to depart for Hungary, and 
restrained her grief until the moment when she 
took leave of the Emperor at the railroad dépot, 
There, regardless of the large crowd that was 
present, she broke out into loud sobs, and the. 
Emperor mingled his tears with hers. Few of 
the many startling scenes which the Viennese 
parton | in those gloomy days. made a deeper 
impression on them than this. parting of the 
imperial couple. ._When the Empress reached 
Pesth a deputation of prominent ladies waited 
upon her to assure her of their heart-felt sympa- 
thies. A reply had been p » Which her 
Majesty was to read to the ladies; but she crum- 
pled the in her hand, and, bursting into 
tears, aa a gh *‘ Your consolation does me good, 
dear ladies; I have lately suffered so much, oh, 
80 much !” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sovrn Wzst.—Gentlemen’s furs are described in this 
paper. Trim your dress with black worsted braid and 
bullion fringe. 

Mrs. K.—Your inguiry about furs is answered in 
this Number. 

Matiipa 8.—Poplin alpaca, Irish poplin, and satin- 
faced serge are handsome goods for black suits. Satin 
braid half an inch wide, bullion fringe, or pleated frills 
are the tri Make with two skirts and a half- 
fitting basquine belted in, or with a scarf baschlik. 
Alter your loose velvet sacque to a half-fitting bas- 
quine worn with a belt. Trim ‘with guipure lace or 
wide fringe with asatin pleated ht ading. Renaissance 
bows or else large dahlia roseties of satin down the 
front give an air of style. Your morning dress may 
be either long or short accordijag to your fancy. A 
loose gored dress is admired fcr long dresses, with a 
small pelerinecape. Trim with bias velvet two inches 
wide. The short dress is simil srly made. 

Mxs. C.—Make your reps vith demi-train and a 
panier or tunic, for which yor: will find directions in 
Harper's Bazar, No. 52. Malce a revers waist, and 
puffed coat-sleeve. Trim with, rich fringe and several 
rows of narrow satin braid. Black velvet ribbon 
studded with colored buttons would enliven it. 

Errram.—The chignon will cost you $15 or $20. Tie 
your own hair securely, leave it hanging, pin on the 
chignon with hair-pins, and wind your own long hair 
around the chignon. Many narrow folds of the ma- 
terial overlapping each other is the fashionable trim- 
ming for mourning. Serge braid is also much used. 
You are not definite enough about your dress. Is it 
for the house or street? You will find directions for 
both in answers to other correspondents. Informa- 
tion about mourning will be given soon. 

8. S. H.—So small a sum as you speak of is best de- 
posited in a Savings Bank. When you have added to 
it sufficiently you could not do better, in our opinion, 
than invest in Government securities, which can be 
obtained in as small sums as fifty dollars, 

Mary H.—There are several ophthalmic hospitals in 
New York where provision is made for lodging stran- 
gers during treatment. 

Ex:ta M.—When quinine fails to act favorably in 
fever and ague there are substitutes for it. One of the 
best is a preparation of arsenic called Fowler's Solu- 
tion, but you should consult a physician before using 
it. 


Franx G.—A narrow satin braid is the best trim- 
ming this season for beaver-cloth. Seven or eight 
rows are stitched on. 

Buiss anp Mary.—Make your plaid dress with a sin- 
gle skirt and basquine, with a small cape looped with 
rosettes. Scallop the skirt and basque in deep scal- 
lops bound with black silk sewed on with a thick cord 
covered with scarlet or blue merino. A Highland 
scarf over the left shoulder is fancifully worn by girls 
of your age. Make your garnet Empress cloth with 
two skirts anda baschlik. Trim with pleated flounces. 

Esstr.—Read the answer above to Bliss and Mary. 

Frounor.—Get a black velvet or satin fez, trimmed 
with shaded blue ostrich tufts. 

Mrs. S. G.—Cloth suits are very fashionable. The 
cloth used is called ladies’ cloth, is double width. Six 
and a half yards make the single skirt, basquine, and 





between France and Austria was well-nigh in- J 


with narrow bands of fur, or bias bands of silk the 
color of the dress, edged with black. For your boy 
make a Bismarck suit of gray cloth or black velveteen. 
There is nothing new in boys’ clothing. Scallop the 
edge of the blouse, and the outer seams of the panta- 
loons. A sacque over-coat of gray Elysian beaver, with 
a large cape. 

Mas. Cora M. Jones.—Soft warm lap-robes of lamb's- 
wool may be bought for the price you mentioned, and 
are preferable to plush. They may be had in grave 
dark colors, or in bright grounds dashed with black. 
CieRayman.—It was Louis XIV. who made the re- 
mark to Massillon: ‘“‘I have heard many preachers 
who greatly pleased me, but every time I hear you I 
am displeased with myself."—It was Massillon, too, 
who commenced his sermon preached before Louis 
XIV.—La grand monarque—and his courtiers with the 
words: ‘God alone, my brethren, is great.” 
ReaveEr.—Pour encourager les autres is from Voi- 
taire, who. in one of his tales referring to the execu- 
tion of Aamiral Byng, said that the English Govern- 
ment “killed an admiral in order to encourage the 
others.” The witty sarcasm is apparent. 

E.1za.—Though we do not relish being made the ob- 
ject of an experiment, we will answer your questions. 
Descriptions of shawls and patterns of cloaks will be 
given in the next Number. A plaid gored circular 
with hood, now greatly worn here, is the carriage 
wrap you need. It was described in a late Bazar un- 
der the head of Fall Mantles. Water-proof tweed is a 
superior article of water-proof cloaking, in lighter 
shades of gray, brown, and gold with black. Make 
your questions about hoods and petticoats plainer. 

Mary Tuomas.—Read directions given to Country 
Parsonage. Make a black silk or Irish poplin polo- 
naise with panier puff for the street. Lined and 
wadded throughout such garments are worn in mid- 
winter. Bonnet of blue satin, with black lace and 
ost, ich plumes. . 

Movgnine.—A border of Astrakhan fur is a stylish 
trimming for mourning cloaks. Wear an Astrakhan 
collar and muff trimmed with Angora fringe. Large 
pass menterie buttons, two rows looped with cord. 
Line your bombazine skirt. Face with stiff wigging 
sewec. merely to the lining. Put one puff around the 
arm-h dle of your coat-sleeve. The puff is bias, about 
a quar‘er of a yard wide before sewing on. Trim the 
waist \vith a quilling of crape beginning at the belt 
and exiending over the shoulders like a bertha. 

M. A. T.—Dresses for girls of eight years are made 
quite short and gored. Handsome materials are made 
with two skirts after the manner described for ladies. 

Inqurrez.—You are not sufficiently definite. Long 
crépés, or topseys, for stuffing the strands of hair when 
forming a plait, are sold at the hair-dressers’". Mohair 
plaits, imitating plaited hair, are also to be had. 

Country Panrsonacr.—In order to be stylish, your 
dresses should have demi-trains, say from a foot to 
half a yard in length. Short evening dresses just es- 
cape the floor. The length you mention is neither 
short nor trained. Take one of your seven breadths 
and piece the three full back breadths. Gore the re- 
maining three breadths. Make a black silk panier to 
conceal the joins, according to the directions given in 
Harper's Bazar, No. 52. It is inexpensive, requiring 
only a yard and a half of silk, with some fringe or 
lace for trimming. If you think the panier puff too 
dressy, let the material hang plainly from the belt, 
like an apron. The Russian gored skirt is sold at the 
principal retail dry-goods stores on Broadway. 

R. E. F.—Boots of the material of the dress or of 
white satin or kid are worn with short dancing dresses. 
They are cut high at the ankle, buttoned with Ro- 
man pearls, and trimmed with blonde lace and em- 
broidery. The French heel, covered with the mate- 
rial of the shoe, is very slender, tapered to the mid- 
dle and enlarged at the end to twice the size of the 
pattern you send. Two inches is considered a high 
heel; three and a half would cause a lady to be stared 
at even on Broadway. The shank is only half an inch 
wide. A steel spring is sometimes inserted between 
the leathers of the shank to preserve the arched shape, 
but this is very objectionable. The best authorities 
say if the shoemaker understands the anatomy of the 
foot, and fits the shoe properly over a Spanish last, it 
will retain the curve without the aid of iron or steel. 
The “ pocket rubber” worn with the present style of 
shoes is a sandal or “mule,” consisting merely of a 
sole with a strap over the back of the hoot, through 
which the heel is passed. 

Dr. R. C., of Princeton, Illinois, writes: ‘In An- 
swers to Correspondents, in No. 46 of Bazar, to “Mat- 
ron,” you say there must be a mistake in the weight 
of the child, and that it would be impossible to have 
children weighing 15 pounds at birth. Medical works 
and hospital records are not the only means of in- 
formation. A lady at Troy Grove, in this State, gave 
birth to a child weighing 15 pounds. One in Mendota, 
Illinois, 16% pounds. A lady in Blackberry, Illinois, 
15 pounds and some ounces. A Dutch lady in Black- 
berry gave birth to triplets, weighing respectively 8, 
834, and 7 pounds each. She went to the baby-show 
and received the premium. The children, with the 
exception of one, are alive and well at the present 
time in all the above cases. If you want large babies 
come out West, we can beat the world.” 

Trena.—Th tive depilatories are composed most- 
ly of poisonous substances, and we therefore hesitate 
to intrust them to unknown and possibly indiscreet 
hands. 

Curiovs.—Hallow-eve, or All-Hallow-e’en, is the 
night before All-Saints’-day, which comes on the ist 
of November.—We are not familiar with “the poet 
James A. Barker,” or the passage you quote, and 
therefore can not tell you in which of his poems it 
can be found.—The Old Bachelor who writes such 
charming letters” is an attaché of the Bazar, and we 
must refuse to disclose his name to any young lady, 





Scpzrrivovs Hare Removen from an: of th 
body in five minutes, without ¢ to the akin, 4 
Upuam’s Derttatory Powper. $125 by mail. ‘Ad- 
dress S.C. Urnam, 115 South Seventh St., hiladelphia. 





Coryine Wure..—By the means of the newly-:1:- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. ini» 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —- of ali sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers nerally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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be removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon’s “Papuan Lo- 
tien.” - Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


FS the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon’s 
“Papuan Soap.” 26 cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


Caan CURED. — Full Pint Bottles 
Wo coort's ANNiuILaTor, $1. Test it and Wo1- 
oorr’s Pan Paint free, at Dr. WOLCOTT’S Office, 
170 Chatham Square, N. Y 


LUME’S $50 worth Piano Music for $3. 
Best compositions of Stra ws, Godfrey, Weingar- 











Pieces, Variations, Transcriptions, &c. 
ICK B. ME 
2d door above 25th Street. 


REAT INDUCEMENTS to SUBSCRIB- 

ERS. Let those who want a first-class Lady's 
Magazine, and a first-class Weekly Paper, send at once 
for a sample copy of 

E LADY’S FRIEND, 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and see the unequaled inducements offered. Sample 
copies of both sent gratis. Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No..819 Watnvr Srrert, Purapesputa, Pa. 








QGHAEARS anp SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 


52 Beekman Street, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores, Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


THE 1868 EDITION 
oF 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF FOREIGN 
‘ TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemproxe Ferrince. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50, 


From the Boston Journal. 


To Amertoans Going Asroap.—Some six years ago 
Mr. W. Pembroke Fetridge, at the suggestion of the 
Messrs. Harpers, visited the leading cities of Europe 
for the purpose of gathering materials for a Guide- 
Book adapted to the wants of American travellers. 
Mr. Fetridge passed a year abroad making notes and 
ascertaining by practical experience the items of every 
expense, besides beng Sag J place calculated to in- 
terest an American. e first edition of ‘Harper's 
Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe” was published 
after his return to this country, and at once attracted 
the favorable attention of all who had occasion to visit 
Europe. The practical suggestions which the volume 
contained, and its reliability, gave it from the start a 
high rank. The volume has now reached its seventh 
year, during which time the East has been embraced 
within its scope, and it is now admitted to be perfect 
in design and execution. Mr. Fetridge visits Europe 
every year, acquiring additional information, and ¥ 








for fear of annexation or any other qi 
which might deprive us of him, 





Burnztt’s Frormmet, also Burnett's Co- 
LOGNE-WATER (three sizes).—There is a fresh- 
ness in these delightful perfumes found in no 
others. New York Branch, 592 Broadway (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel Building). For sale by drug- 
gists and fancy-goods dealers in the principal 
cities of the United States. 











Cay it be possible that over five million bottles 
of PLantation Bitters have been sold during 
the past year? It is almost incredible; never- 
theless it is absolutely true, and is the most con- 
vincing proof of their wonderful medicinal and 
health-restoring qualities. Every family should 
be supplied with these Bitters, at whatever cost 
or trouble it may be to obtainthem. Be careful 
that you get the genuine, and that you are not 
imposed upon by a spurious article. 








cape. Dark blue and snuff-brownarethecolors. Trim | 


Maenor1a Water.—Superior to the best imported 
“erman Cologne, and sold at:half the price. 


ping aw courant with the progress of events an 
changes of Continental topography, is enabled to 
make each edition every way fresh and complete. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOE;; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferniver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages, Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 





‘We must speak in high praise of the correctness of 
this hand-book.—Nation. 

A traveller knowing but one language, may by this 
nen make himself naderstood in four.--Philadelphia 


PuntisHep py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous. 





Harrer & Brorners will send the above wore by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the vuited 





States. on receipt of the price. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMER S* TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ooxona (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per Ib.” 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


er Ib. 
4 Enextsn Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 

InprBiaL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 


per tb. 
Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per Ib. 

UncoLorep JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GunrowDeEr (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
Hlies who nse large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
jn that article by using our 

Frznou BRreakrast AND Dinner Corree, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per tb. 

GreEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35¢. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting = the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no Snag raga packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
caae from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
pon number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of theirTeas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er paces, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in fall, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


a Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
less) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


| Picts & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., 
Nos. 255 to 261 Grand St., cor. Christie St., 
Offer at Retail 
RICH PARIS SILKS, SATINS, anv VELVETS, 
Just received per Steamers; 
CLOAKS AND SHAWLS, 
New Styles in Great Variety ; 
FANCY CLOAKINGS, VELVETEENS, PLUSHES, 
An Unequaled Assortment. 





Also 
Turrr Reoenr Heavy Purowsses 
AT AUCTION 
of 
BLACK any COLORED SILKS, 
NEW DRESS GOODS, 
PLAIDS, HOSIERY, 
&e.; &., 
Which will be sold at a very small advance. 


t IE MODENWELT,” the best Family Journal in 
A the world. 1500 Illustrations, 180 Patterns, 400 
Diagrams for Embroidery, 12 large Colored Engravings 
yearly. Two Monthly Numbers, 35c.; Yearly, $3. Sold 
y Newsdealers, or 8. T. Tayxor, 391 Canal St., N. Y. 








SOL. SMITH'S 
THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 


—_ 


THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT IN THE WEST 
AND SOUTH FOR THIRTY YEARS. Inter- 
spersed with AnzopoticaL Sxeronxs, autobio- 
graphically given by Sou. Smrrn, Retired Actor. 
With Fifieen Illustrations and a Portrait of the 
Author, 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


—. 


This eutoblography of one of the first of American 
actors is immensely entertaining as a narrative; from 
the langhable Dedication to the Anecdotical Appen- 
dix it is irresistibly droll and comic. It is fall of. Thei- 
dent, character, and reminiscence. It is not only an 
autobiography of Mr. Sol. Smith, but a complete his- 
tory of the American stage, fall of facts about the early 
life of the principal actors and managers of the pres- 
‘ 1t day, and of reminiscences of the stage for the past 
list i years and more. Besides, it forms most pleasant 
and agreeable sketch of Southern and Southwestern 
society, so faithful that on reader who has ever en- 
countered the peculiar = of those regions will in- 
stantly recognize its truthfulness. 


Postisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





G™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


1° aa BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
CHOICE er ans OTHER PRECIOUS 


2 
WATCHES, 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
3 


have opened 
An Exreant AssorTMENT OF 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’-HAIR SHAWLS, 
SILKS, DRESS-SUIT MATERIALS, 
SATIN-STRIPE VELVETS FOR JUPONS, 
PARIS-MADE WALKING SUITS, 
SILK, VELVET, AND CLOTH SACQUES, 
ASTRACHAN AND OTHER FURS EN SUITE, 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ SACQUES, 
LADIES’ ann MISSES’ PARIS-MADE FELT HATS, 
SILK AND VELVET BONNETS, 
All of the LATEST and NEWEST PARIS STYLES, 
JUST RECEIVED. 
Broapway AND Tentu Street. 


T BABBITT’S 
* ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, oz READY SOAP-MAKER, 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New! 
B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pirt and strains of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly oLEaN and wuiTeE. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OR INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

B.T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not keep it, 
and will not get it for you, send your 

Orders direct to the Factory. 
B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 43 and 44 West St., New York. 
(For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, July 18.) 














KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR, VOL. II. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just ready: 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 

INGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The 
Invasion of the Crimea: Its Origin, and 
an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER 
Wurm Kinerake. With Maps and 
Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 





..- The polished diction and burnished style which 
first made their author famous are still maintained in 
this volume; and were the interest of the subject 
even less momentous, they would be eagerly read as 
era of a literary production of consummate 
skill.—Saturday Review. 

By a happy accident the author has acquired extra- 
ordinary opportunities and advantages for ascertain- 
ing and verifying the incidents of a remarkable epi- 
sode in history, with which the national honor is 
inextricably mixed up. He has shown himself willing 
to undergo any amount of personal sacrifice and re- 
sponsibility for the adequate performance of what, to 
him, is both a public and a Lig eme duty. He has in- 
stituted a careful survey of the localities; he has con- 
sulted and collected dispatches and correspondence 
without end: he has personally communicated with 
statesmen and warriors, with almost all the leading 
actors and many ofthe less prominent characters who 
have Su on the scene, and he has got together a 
mass of information perhaps unequaled in pari mate- 
ria for fullness, accuracy interest, and variety—Fra- 
ser’s Magazine. 

. » - Mr. Kinglake in his present volume fully sus- 
tains his reputation; and this is saying much. Few 
non-professional men have ever so completely mas- 
tered the true spirit of the art of war, or described 
military events with such graphic power; fewer still 
can clothe their impressions in such pure and nervous 
English.—Ezaminer. 

Mr. Kinglake has exhibited extraordinary powers 
as a historian in his account of the Battle of Balaklava. 
The minuteness with which he traces all the move- 
ments of that terrible action—the care and industry 
with which he weighs the several and sometimes con- 
flicting accounts—the mastery of detail and knowledge 
of military tactics which he displays—and the general 
vividness of the narrative, which often seems to glow 
with the light and echo with the roar of mortal com- 
bat, combine to form one of the most remarkable pic- 
tures of a great battle which our literature can boast. 
Sometimes composed in the spirit of military criticism 
—calm, cool, and observant—and at others in that of 
some modern prose Homer, who feels the inspiration 
of the fight, and kindles with the personal heroism of 
individual actors, it shows throughout the hand of a 
master in this species of writing.—London Review. 





G2” Harrer & Broruenrs will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the Price, 


AS: FEAT U'R'E'S: 
JOHN HORTON & CO., Manuractturers, 
233 anp 235 Canat Street, New York, 





. Opposite Earle’s Hotel. 
New Designs furnished for Churches, Hotels, and 
Private Dwellings. 


Hooray JOURNAL. -NEW Nomsper.- 
FREE. 


For the Holidays of 1868-9, containing a Christmas 
Story, Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, Odd Tricks, Queer 
Exper'ments, Problems, Puzzles, &c. 16 large pages, 
Illustrated, Sent Frer. ress 

ADAMS & CO., P’ 


'UBLISHERS, 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
FoR SALE: A CytinpEer Press made by 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO. Can be seen in opera- 
tion at the office of this paper. 


HoLLoway’s PILLS anp OINTMENT 
have relieved more suffering and pain than all 
the other remedies known at the present day. The 














United States, on receipt of the price. 


L Ointment, for old sores and ulcers, and the Pills, for 


PIERCE’S PATENT 

QGerssogs SHARPENER. 
PatENTED JANUARY 7TH, 1868. 

A NEW, NEAT, anp NECESSARY ARTICLE to 

every one who uses Scrssors of any size whatever. It 

readily produces a sharp, smooth edge on the Scissors 

to which it may be applied. 

ANY PERSON CAN SUCCESSFULLY USE IT. 

ALL WHO HAVE USED IT HIGHLY ENDORSE IT. 

PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 

For Sale at Hardware, Fancy Goods, and Drug Stores. 


Samples sent by mail to any address on enclosing 
30 cents to Office and Depot of 


PIERCE & CO., 
No. 33 Beekman Street, New York. 
N. B.—Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 





IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTIOALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A. STEVENS & CO., 


JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





A NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES LEVER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have just Published: 
THE 
| | pean OF. BISHOP’S FOLLY. 
A NOVEL. 


By CHARLES LEVER, 
Author of ‘‘Maurice Tiernay,” ‘Charles O'Malley,” 
“Gerald Fitzgerald,” ‘‘ Barrington,” 
“Tony Butler,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 
ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

MACHINES are now universally acknowledged 
to be the lowest-priced reliable machines ; can be used 
by hand or foot. The style sold at $25 will do all the 
family sewing. Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 
PoTtER & STYMUS, 


UPHOLSTERERS 








FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
BREAKFAST ROBES, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SKIRTS, CORSETS, CORSET COVU&RS, 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBES COMPLETE, 

BRUDAL TROUSSEAUX, &c., &., - 
Constantly on hand, or made to order at short notice. 
A 





180, 

SWISS PARTY DRESSES, 
Beautifully trimmed, ready-made or to order. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 

Nos. 461 ro 467 Broapway, Conner Granp Srrerrt. 


THE MOONSTONE. 


A NOVEL. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘* Armadale,” “The Woman in White,” 
“No Name,” “ Antonina,” ‘Queen 
of Hearts,” &c., &. 


With many Illustrations. 

Syo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 
Pus.isHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 

Das BASY WAY 
OF PROCURING A PIANO, 
MELODEON, OR ORGAN. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 
purchased; or for sale at bargains for cash. Illus- 
trated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 
NEW AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 687 Broapway. 


THE OPIUM HABIT, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 
== OPIUM HABIT, WITH SUGGES- 
TIONS AS TO THE REMEDY. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 

















The writer and compiler of the volume has been 
himself a victim to the habit which he describes, hay- 
ing eaten more than half a hundredweight of the drug 
and continued in its uninterrupted use for more than 
fifteen years. He emancipated himself by a short but 

vainfal struggle of six weeks, in which he proceeded 
rom 80 grains a day by diminished doses to its entire 
abandonment. The story which he tells is intoneeng 
without being at all sensational; it is minute enoug’ 

without being tedious, and its moral lessons of hope 
and Fs rer are none the less impressive from 
the fact that there is not any attempt to state or en- 
force them. There is no cant nor preaching in the 
story, and but very little in the selections which fol- 
low it; the author judging wisely enough that the 
facts preach loudly and forcibly enough, and that to 
the great majority of opium-eaters their own reflec- 
tions furnish more preaching than they care to hear 
or can consent to endorse.—Nation. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 





dyspepsia and bilious complaints, are unequaled. 


[He NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





Sent by Mail, Postage Free, on receipt of Price. 


SOL. SMITH'S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
es, Autobiographica iy — by Sox. Sarru, Retired 
Actor. With Fifteen Illustrations and a Portrait of 
the Author. S8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


SMILES’s LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The 
Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson; comprising also a History of the In- 
vention and Introduction of the pepe Beas 
tive. By Samvuet Sizes, Author of “Self-Help,” 
“The Huguenots,” &c. With Portraits and numer- 
ous Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEx- 
ANDER WitiiaM Kineazake. Vol. IT. just ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 
M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA. Cyclo- 
wedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
iterature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘CiintTock, 
D.D., and James Srrone, 8.T.D. Vol. IT. now ready 
Sor delivery by Agents. Ro al 8vo. Price per Vol., 
Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 
DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Jous Witu1am Drarrr, M.D.,LL.D. 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human anger ** A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes, Vol. II. just ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol 
BULWER’'S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prosc 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lory Lyrron. In Two: 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. Firs: 
Principles of Popular Education and Public Instruc - 
tion. By S. 8S. Ranpatt, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of the City of New York. 12mo, Cloth 
THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $175. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Aubert Barnes, Author of “‘ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Aurrep H. Gurern- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants ofthe Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Ai- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gro. 
N. Comrr. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, Came the History of the Old and 

New Testaments. Edited by Witt1aM Smith, LL.D., 

Classical Examiner in the University of London. 

pe Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 
2 00. 


NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Cuaries Norpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

MACE'S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Maog. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. At- 
FRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Macs, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘* Home 
Fairy Tales," &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
Translation, Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 

5. 


HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, 
By Arruur Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol, IV. just published, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


LOOMIS'S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. A Treatise 
on Algebra. By Ex1as Loomis, LL.D., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College 
and Author ofa ‘Course of Mathematics.” Revise 
Edition. 8Svo, Sheep, $2 00. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 

EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
—— France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tri taly, Heypt “en kenge Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, ‘ussia, enmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemsroxe Fetrimee. 
Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book 
Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘“Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pembroke Ferringr. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 

1 50. 


» bas NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Niw York. 


_ 


MILDRED. By Georarana M. Crarx, Author of 
“Leslie Tyrrell,” “Faith Unwin'’s Ordeal,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuakres Lever, Author of “Maurice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune,” “‘Charles O'Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon," &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wrzxte Cotzrs, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘No Name,” “‘Armadale,” 
&c. With many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; 
Paper, $1 50. 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Anniz THomas. 8yvo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of ‘St. 
Olave's,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M.E.Brappox. With 
Illustrations. Svo. Paper, 50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? By Writ Braox. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.8. Le Faxv. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 





ee Harper & Brorners will send any of the above 





States, on receipt of the price. 





works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
, on receipt of the price. 
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FACETIZ. 


Tune is aGaelic proverb 
—*Ifthe best man’s faults 
‘were written on his fore- 

it would make him 
pull his hat over his eyes.” 


—_—_—_——— 
A lady in Leavenworth 
has been on a new-fash- 


ioned Grecian bend, and 
her husband has been on 
merican 


anold-fashioned A: 
bender. 





iron the bes is 
slicker and more show. 
Dose the compos, Sa . 
repared in this way 
do Sof nd bullets.” 
_»——— 
Poor Boy !—A good story 
is told in Paris or a son of 
M. Bixio. This eminent 
man was for a short time 
incarcerated in the fortress 
of Vincennes, after the 
coup dat. His wife, ac- 
companied by one of her 
sons, went to see him. 
They dined together in his 
chamber. The son was ex- 
tremely sad and taciturn 
during the dinner, and at 
last attracted bis father's 
attention, “Why, my dear | 
boy, what is the matter NAR 4 
with you?” “Nothing, fa- alms 
ther,” replied the lad of 
eleven. “ Nonsense; I see 
something is the matter 
with you. Come, tell me 


A 
yl 


\\Wi OPA ty | | . ; . Nn OD 
Lo Owigtt trl ; : NOV *%e. ; 



























Sorne—Railway Terminus, Cologne. 
Amenioan Tovrist (ignorant of the German lan- 
guage). ‘Hi! Porter, can you speak English ?” 
pee oo ony S 
MERIOAN TOURIeT. en can you tell me who S 
does?" . SS 


YAMA 


ain't much due him. 


CSE SE Pe Nee a eee 

A scarecrow has been invented down East of so 
hideous a character that the crows in the neighbor- 
hood are busily engaged in bringing back the corn 
they stole last summer. 


OOS 
TENNYSON ON THE RAIL. 
Break, break, break! 
Oh! where can the breaksman be? 
And in ladies’ ears I can not utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


Oh! well for the “ Railway Arms,” 

Where the breaksman is smoking, they say, 
Cains hnge draughts of ale, 

And forgetting the ‘‘permanent way,” 


While the stately train goes on 
To destruction under the hill, 

And the blame is laid'on a vanished hand, 
Or a signalman's fickle will. 


Break, break, break ! 
I hope no collision ap | be, 

For compensation when I am dead 
Will bring small comfort to me. 


ae A Nee ‘ SS 
‘Give the devil his due"—but be careful that there at S 


rr 
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ne ‘ 
To comeeneneienne with the denizens of the deep— ee 


Drop a line. 3 ; STARTLING ADVICE. 


Mrs. Partington’s niece, upon being told by a young Mepicau Man. “ And then with regard to the Swelling at the back of yourjHead, I don’t apprehend any thin; 
lawyer that in the country where he resided they held serious, but you must keep your Eye mag #1 . peer - Sons 
court four times a year, 
exclaimed: ‘‘La me! why 
you ain't half up to the 3 Kalas 
business—the young fel- WX . MQAQAIAG OVVQ 
lows here comes a-courting NES . \ AN 
three times a week.” \ : 





ON Ws 
Why is an omnibus strap SS 
like conscience ?—Because 
it is an inward check upon 
the outward man. 
csclabendecapames 

The shortness of life is 
very often owing to the 
irregularity of the liver. 

——_—=—————— 

Tue MOST UNPOPULAR 
Feerr ry Srarn—Isabella 
grapes. 

__~————— 


How does a horse regard 
a man ?’—As the source of 
all his whoas. 

RRS ~ eed 

The length of the north 
pole is not known. It has 
never been measured. 

Santis Sonal 

Pomrs AND VANITIES.— 
The mayor of a country 
town was questioning the 
boys at a ragged school, 
and he asked them what 
were the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world? 
He asked them one by one, 
but they could not tell 
him. At last a little boy 
near the bottom said, ‘I 
know, Sir. The mayor 
and corporation going to 
church, Sir.” 

—_—»————_ 

Can an excellent gram- 
marian be called parse- 
monious ? 

—————— 

Puppine ir PLainiy.— 
Why is a promising crick- 
eter like flour and eggs? 
—Because he's calculated 
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SS 
to make a good batter. 
= \ Ra : 

Why do cabmen prefer . 
tall ledies to short sea A CHANGE IN THE WEATHER. 
—Because the higher the PATERFAMILIAS (with a sigh: his Family have been to Lake George on a visit to his Wife's Mother). “It’s all up |” 
fair the better they like BACHELOR FRIEND (who has enjoyed these little Dinners). “What's the Matter?” ve ) » 
it. PATERFAMILIAs. “Telegram! She says they’ve Arrived safe at Albany, and will be Home about 10.30! , 











An old unloved deacon, 
in his last hours, was vis- 
ited by a neighbor, who 


said: 
‘Well, deacon, I h 
you feel resigned in - 


*Y-e-e-s," said the dea- 
con, ‘*1—I think I~I am 
revel,” aid th 
: ell,” 8: e other, 
“J thought it might be 
consoling to you to know 
that all the neighbors are 
resigned also.” 

ee 
ABSENCE OF Minn.— 
) Lessing, the cclebrated 
j German poet, was remark- 
} / = able for a frequent absence 
{ f of mind. Having missed 
} { money at different times 
without being able to dis- 
cover who took it, he de- 


rh eg termined to put the hon- 


esty of his servants to the 
test, and left a handful of 
_gold upon the table. 
‘* Of course you counted 
it,” said one of his friends. 
“Counted it,” said Les- 
sing, rather embarrassed, 
“no, I forgot that.” 
yy oie 
fil Baron Platt once, when 
! visiting a penal - institu- 
tion, inspected the tread- 
mill with the rest, and, be- 
ing practically disposed, 
the learned judge trusted 
himself on the tread-mill, 
desiring the warden to set 
itin motion. The machine 
was srourdiingly adjusted, 
and his lordship began to 
lift his feet. In a few min- 
utes, however, he had had 


0 
YAM 
Ups 
fide 





ar) enough of it, and called to 
what itis.” The boy blub- 8 a oe ; be released; but this was 
bered: ‘* Why, pa, Iam so ENT “4 : »)\ ; ; not so easy. ‘‘ Please, my 
Ceoupcinted. Ammode sure \ > . AQ pty A” Sate ‘ W¥ £22 lord,” sai _ man, “you 
ofseeing youinadungeon 3 a y ser can't get off. It’s set for 
chained to the wally and iyi OAT pg : AM Lao twenty minutes; that’s the 
you ain't.” “Mn. ~ Wnrng, Oa a “NMA 4 shortest time we can make 
AN ARROW ESCAPE. ‘it go. So the udge was 
“I buy two cravate, >) : : n durance until his term 
which last me a whole Constance. “Why, Tommy, whatever are you about?” : had expired. 
vear,” said the famous rl Tommy. “I’m only playing at ‘ William Tell’ with Grandpa!” —_————— 
ach; “a black one and : ; An old fellow of the ul- 
a white one. In about six ; tra-inquisitive order asked 
months the one does duty for the other. The black, A ; ; \ ‘ Hy Y LVMH a little girl on board the train, who was sitting by her 
by constant use, comes rather white; and the white . NI Y | ji MIT! mother, as to her name, destination, etc. After learn- 
turns very black. j WE SS ¥ dt ul ing she was going to Philadelphia, he asked, ‘‘ What 
Oe : _— SF \\ any motive is taking you thither, my dear?” ‘1 believe 
GERMAN WITHOUT A MASTER. = ? ROT ea, | they eall it the Locomotive, Sir,” was the innocent 


reply. The “intrusive stranger” was extinguished. 





JOSH BILLINGS ON MILK. 


I want to say sumthing. 

I want to say sumthing in reference to milk az a 
fertilizer. 

There are various kinds ov milk, There iz sweet 
milk, sour milk, skim milk, butter milk, cow milk, and 
the milk of human kindness; but the mostest best 
milk iz the-milk that hazzent the most water in it. 
Butter milk izzent the best for butter. 

Milk iz spontaneous, and has done more to encour- 
meme owth of human folks than enny other likwid. 

ilk is lacteal; it iz also acquatic, while under the 
patronage of milk venders. 
k iz misterious. Cokernut milk has never been 
solved yet. 

Milk is also another name for human kindness. | 

Milk and bread iz a pleasant mixtur. 

Sometimes if milk iz aloud to stand too long, a scum 
rises to the surface, which iz apt to skare fokes that 
live in cities, but it duzzent foller that the milk iz nas- 
iv. his scum is called kreme by fokes who inhabit 
the country. ‘ : 

— is the parent ov butter, and butter iz 70 cents 
a-pound. 

most kommon milk in use, without doubt, iz 
skim milk; skim milk is made by skimming the milk, 
which is considered sharp practiss. 

Milk is obtained from cows, hogs, woodchux, rats, 
sheep, squirrils, and all other animals that have, hair. 
Snaix and geese don’t give milk. 

I forgot to state, in-conclusion, that cow milk, if 
well-watered, brings ten cents per quart. 





A —_ citizen. of Boston was desirous, some years 
ago, of being presented at a French state ball, but 
lacked the costume. . Military uniform or a court dress 
was then, as now, indispensable, and it was too late 
to get either. His more fortunate friends, “in full 
, rig,” took leave of him at 
. his hotel, with many ex- 
preene of regret that 
e could not accompany 
them. No sooner were 
they out of the house than 
he determined he would, 
at any rate, try the exper- 
iment. Within an hour 
he made his appearance 
at the door of the throne- 
room at Versailles, arrayed 
in all the glory of his best 
blue coat, white vest, and 
nankeens. Here the hor- 
rified master of ceremo- 
nies stopped him, and, 
pointing to his nankeens 
endeavored by word and 
sign to convince him that 
his dress was not comme 
al faut, and that he must 
retire. “Dress! dress!” 
said the traveler, ‘not 
“pass! not enter! Why, it 
is the same dress I always 
wear in the General Court 
at Boston!” No sooner 
were the words uttered 
than the door flew open, 
and the obsequious at- 
tendant, “booing and 
booing,” precede ain, 
and announced in a lou 
voice, “Monsieur le Gen- 
eral Court de Boston !” to 
the infinite amazement 
and amusement of his 
American friends. 


ea ee 

A NaturatSiave—The 
esurf of the sea. 

Stare Be 

The little son ofa Brook- 
lyn tailor was saved from 
drowning by a workman 
at the risk of his life. 
While the dripping pre- 
server placed the boy in 
his parent’s arms, in a 
gush of gratitude the fa- 
ther offered to ‘‘iron out 
his clothes if he would 
send them along. 

i a 

The Rhode Islanders 
have got a new name for 
clam-bakes. They | C@ 
them “aboriginal festi- 
vals.” 











